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THE RECENT STORI1 ON THE LAKES. 


THOUSANDS OF SPECTATORS ON THE LAKE FRONT AT CHICAGO WITNESS, HELPLESSLY, THE SINKING OF VESSEL AFTER VESSEL, AND THE 
STRUGGLES OF THEIR CREWS TO ESCAPE.—DrRawn By FRANK H. SCHELL, 


THe recent storm on the Northern lakes was one of the severest known for several years. It was especially disastrous on Lake Michigan, which was swept for forty-eight hours by a 
furious gule, causing serious loss of life and shipping. At Chicago the wind attained a velocity of forty-eight miles an hour, while at Milwaukee tremendous seas swept into 
Vessels exposed to the fury of the tempest were driven helplessly before it, some going down, some being dashed upon the 


the bay, endangering everything within their reach. 
The life-saving crews worked with heroic energy, and at Chicago were especially efficient. 


shores of the lake, and others narrowly escaping wreck by making convenient port. 
Nearly one hundred men were rescued by their efforts, some being dragged ashore as they floated in on spars or in the shattered hulks of their own vessels. Ten lives in all were 
lost at that point and six at Milwaukee. Twenty-three vessels are reported to have been lost, nine at Chicago and fourteen at other points, The gale was accompanied by snow at 
several places, there being a fall of five inches at one place in Michigan. 
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The Nation’s Dead. 
_—_—_—- = 7 HE decoration of the graves 


i” of the dead who died for 
the nation in the crucial 
struggle of its history is at 
once a deserved tribute to 
the loftiest hercism 
proof that those in whose 


and a 


behalf it was made appre- 


ciate at its true value the 


noble and costly sacrifice. 





No war in history ever 1n- 
volved larger issues or more deeply concerned the world 
than that in which our loyal kinsmen perished in the 
‘sixties. More truly than of*any other contest of inod- 
ern times, it may be said of that conflict that it involved 
the essential principle of self-government—the right and 
competency of a people, organized as a nation under con- 
stitutional forms emnbodying the popular will, to perpetuate 
their own existence. The Rebellion was a distinct revolt 
against the majority principle in government. It affirmed 
the right of a discontented minority to set at defiance the 
constituted national authority, dissolve at will their re- 
lations to the Union, and set up as sovereign political 
autonomies on their own account. The success of such 
an insistment, of such ap attempt to disintegrate the 
nation, would have brought republican government every- 
where into derision and disrepute. If the experiment of 
self-government—of government resting upon the popu- 
lar will, and assuring to every man perfect security in per- 
son and property without risk of violence to the rights of 
any—could not be made successful here, failure every- 
where else in the world was inevitable. The victory, 
therefore, of the Union arms had a world-wide signifi- 
cance. It lighted in the firmament a beacon of hope 
whose beams stream broadcast over all lands and guide all 
struggling peoples in their aspirations toward freedom. 
To forget the deeds of those who achieved this tnumph 
and rendered this great service to mankind would indeed 
be base and inexplicable ingratitude. 

But we have only poorly honored the noble dead when 
we have strewed their graves with flowers. These soon 
shrivel and fade, and their perfume at best sweetens but 
an hour or so the sacred soii where they lie. If we would 
truly honor the martyrs to the nation’s cause we must 
estimate at their just value the principles for which they 
died, cherish jealously the national unity, perform with 
high conscientiousness all the duties of citizenship—resist- 
ing especially every form of political vice which menaces 
the purity and integrity of the national life. That is a 
worthless patriotism which seeks to discharge all its obli- 
gations to the loyal dead by chanting pzeans to their mem- 
ory. We are tomake more secure, glorious, and powerful, 
by our own fidelity in all civic relationships, the nation 
which they saved in the white battle heats. But that will 
never be done so long as we put party before conntry ; so 
long as we permit prejudice, passion, or sectional resent- 
ments to influence and control our action. Decoration 
Day should teach us to rise unto loftier conceptions of duty 
than we ordinarily entertain, and beget within us a desire 
to attain in the esteem of posterity, by a practice of the 
same virtues and illustrating the same exalted faith in 
liberty and law, a place as high as that which is now uni- 
versally accorded to the men of that grand army whose 
silent tents are spread in the eternal bivouac, 


A Losing Fight. 


Whatever may be the outcome of Colonel Breckin- 
ridge’s struggle for re-election to Congress from the Ash 
land District of Kentucky, the contest he has precipitated 
by his candidacy will have one good result. It 
quicken the popular aversion to and make more difficult 


will 
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the ostentatious exhibition of personal immorality and a 
defiance of the laws of God and man as a basis of appeal 
for the public suffrage, and it will consolidate inevitably 
the moral sentiment of the country in behalf of greater 
Even if Col- 


onel Breckinridge should receive a pronounced majority 


purity in the personal lives of public men. 


in his present campaign it would still remain true that in 
the end he would pay the full penalty of his crimes in the 
destruction of his influence and the permanent eclipse of 
The attitude of the his district in 


vigorously opposing his candidacy is conclusive as to the 


his fame. women of 


force of the sentiment by which he is antagonized. 
Southern women of these later days seldom enter into 
politics; it is only when some great exigency arises that 


they assert themselves in positive action; and in such 
cases they are as pitiless and unsparing in their reproba- 
tion of things which they conceive to be wrong as they 
were violent in the Civil War. More than everything else 
they value the purity of the home and the integrity of the 
family relation. Colonel Breckinridge has violated both, 
and he can never recover, though he seek it in ashes and 
tears, the good opinion of those whose moral sense his pro- 


longed and deliberate sinning has most seriously offended. 


The Torpedo-boat ‘‘ Ericsson.’’ 


Tuer launch of the torpedo-boat Lriesson at Dubuque, 
Iowa, on May 12th, and the recent performances by our 
other torpedo-boats, Cushing and Stiletto, have drawn at- 
tention of late to this grade of war-vessels. The Eriesson 
is the first inland-built craft of the new navy, and this of 
itself probably marks an era in ship-building in this coun- 
try. The Cushing recently made a trip on inland waters 
from Washington to Newport, a most important and note- 
worthy demonstration of the capabilities of coast defense 
possessed by this country, and, together, the Cushing and 
Stiletto stole into Newport harbor unobserved, and in spite 
of a sharp look-out by the naval authorities there on watch 
with a powerful search-light. 

All the great navies of the world have torpedo-boats 
by the score, and some of them by the hundred. No other 
nation could use them as effectively as the United States, 
as this trip of the Cushing from Washington to Newport 


shows. The United States has only three, counting the 
Ericsson. This craft is similar to the Cushing in design, 
but will be faster and better. She is expected to go 


twenty-four knots an hour, and will probably do more. 
She will not equal the newest torpedo-boats of the Old 
World, however. The Hornet, of the English navy, made 
a record recently of 28.33 knots an hour, equal to almost 
thirty-three miles, This will surpass the powers of the 
Eriesson. 

The Hricsson and other torpedo-boats are cigar-shaped. 


The Kricsson is 150 feet long; the Hornet, 180 feet. The 
Ericsson is 15.65 feet broad, the Hornet 18.50. The ér- 
icsson carries forty tons of coal, the Hornet sixty. One 


may easily guess the reason of the superiority of the latest 
English craft to our own. However, the 
vastly superior to the average torpedo-boat, including our 
The work of torpedo-boats in 


Ericsson is 


own excellent Cushing. 
the Chilian and Brazilian civil wars, and in the evolutions 
of foreign navies, shows them to be a necessary adjunct of 
naval operations. The United States ought to have fifty 
of them. The cost of the Ericsson is about $125,000. 


Arbitration in Strikes. 


HE recent strike on the Great 
Northern Railroad, which in- 
cludes a mileage of 
five thousand miles, extending 
from the head of Lake Supe- 
rior to the Pacific Ocean, was 
unique in several particulars, 


nearly 


but especially so in the fact 
that the railroad company in- 
sisted from first to last on ar- 
bitration as a means of settle- 
ment, while the employés, backed by the American Rail- 
way Union—a vew organization numbering some fifty 
thousand persons representing all branches of railway 





service—steadily refused for over two weeks to accept the 
principle of arbitration, and yet finally acquiesced therein, 
and in spite of themselves secured a substantial victory. 
The basis of the strike was a demand for the restora- 
tion of the wages of the men to the schedule in force in 
July last, when they had been materially reduced. The 
demand was made by a committee of the Railway Union, 
and was most peremptory in character, the president of 
the road being informed that unless he complied with it 
within three or four hours the road would be tied up. 
Upon his refusal to comply, the strike was immediately 
ordered on the Montana Central branch, and a few days 
later on all the branches and main lines, thus putting a 
stop to traffic across the contineut, and almost entirely 
suspending local business, The strike greatly interfered 
with the transmission of the United States 
made it necessary for the government in some localities to 
adopt temporary “star” routes to afford the necessary ac- 
commodation to the people of the States through which 
Upon application of the company the 





mails. and 


the road passes, 
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government supplied special guards for the trains carrying 
the mails, but it was found impossible to prevent the de- 
fection of employés, and all trains were finally abandoned. 
At this point the business men of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis arranged a conference in which representatives of 
the railway company, the strikers, and the business public 
Probably no more cosmopolitan conference 
like 


After a full hearing of all the parties interested, it having 


participated, 


was ever assembled for purposes in this country. 
been agreed that the decision of the board of arbitrators 
should be final, a report was made in favor of the men to 
the effect that seventy-five per cent. of the wage reduc- 
tion should be restored. This report was accepted by both 
parties, and in a few hours the strike was at an end. 

1. 


Thus the men achieved a distinet victory—the restoration 


of wages; and the road won a victory in applying arbitra- 
tion as a means of settling a great strike. 

A week or so after the strike had been concluded there 
was danger that it would again break out, and in a much 
more virulent form. The railroad company refused to take 
back one of the engineers who had left his out-going pas- 
the Paul. The 


claimed that the man had no richt so to do, and declared 


senger train on tracks in St. company 
they would not longer employ a man who would leave the 
company—and its passengers—in such a predicament 

The members of the union, however, declared that bv 
the stipulations cf the first agreement all old employés 
were to be taken back, unless it could be shown that some 
one of them had done some overt act, like malicious de- 
struction of the company’s property. 

Arbitration was at once proposed, the general officers 
of the erganization were called back to St. Paul, the eiti- 
zens’ board of arbitration reconvened, and a settlement 
was speedily effected. The men again wen, and the com- 
pany will take back the engineer. So determined were 
the men and so positive in their strength, having but just 
won so notable a victory, that if arbitration had not been 
possible a most serious situation would have presented 


itself, 


Undesirable Reformations. 
HAT ean the 


female reformers who won't 


be done with 
leave our nice girls alone? 
Didn’t Nature 


enough how to please when 


know well 


she made our girls in her 
way? Is this continuous 
newspaper nagging neces- 
sary? 

The last of these neutral- 
izers, of nature has surely 
Mrs. kKlla Wheeler Wilcox lately 
“De 
dawdle,” she says, with that insistence which characterizes 





overstepped the limit. 


issued an article against feminine dawdling. not 
these dreaded creators of unrest. 

And she goes on to show how girls fail to become 
gymnastic machines, or physical-culture contortionists, or 
botanizing cranks, or linguistic parrots, simply and only 
because they dawdle. Our girls must fail in becoming 
experts with fencing foils, will “‘never swim across the 
river,” and never shine as mathematicians, because in 
their toilet and in other ways they waste so much time. 

Now, if Mrs. Wilcox could show that 


ated to be utilized in any other than the sweet, dreamy, 


time was cre- 
perfect way that our girls know, then we would prick up 
our ears. If she could prove that any one of them has 
added rapture to life by becoming competent for dueling 
with rapiers, or that she found an extra ecstasy in multi- 
plying figures on a slate with a screeching slate-pencil; or 
even if she could merely show that men loved a galvanic 
trapeze - woman best-——then we would say “ Well and 
good!” But, as yet, we do not comprehend a regret. that 
these so-called ambitions should fail. The man has yet to 
be found who stakes his life’s happiness on a vocabulary 
of Latin names for fronds and ferns. As for the linguistic 
faculty, does he not know of a language that needs no 
words? Do not his intuitions tell him that for a mother- 
in-law one tongue would seem sufficient, and that to have 
her rampaging in six languages would be embarrassment 
Would the sum of content- 
ment increase if every girl in existence could make a letter 
Will it add to 
any one’s confidence in matr.mony to know that Caesar’s 


of riches, as the French say ? 
T of her body while standing on one leg? 


wife loves to stand on her head, or that she has been 
taught the bodily allurements of the Nautch girl in the 
physical-eulture room ? 

What does all this hectoring of our quiet, natural, 
feminine, Have the 


any reality ?—that is, have they ever been realized ¢ 


female girls mean ? above * ambi- 
tions” 
Do any of our readers know any girls who gave up their 
pretty dalliance over trifles and became experts in these 
ineffeminate courses? We do not. 
clined to think that all these alleged “ fads” 


the eight-dollar columns which are supposed to supply 


Indeed, we are in- 
exist only in 


something for women to read, 
Rubbish ! 
the sight of a sweet-faced girl dawdling in peaceful seren- 


There is nothing so pleasing and restful as 


ity over the trifles that lie nearest her hands or thoughts. 
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Is there any advantage to be gained by idealizing the 
rush, crash, smash, bang, slam, get-there, hurry-up of this 
high-pressure existence? Has any one found an excep- 
tional bliss in possessing a wife who was determined to 
identify herself with all this stupendous unrest? Yet 
there are women, thousands, millions of them, who appar- 
ently so hunger for perpetual motion in humanity that 
life goes like the door of a post-office—one unceasing 
It is all unnatural. 
develop three kinds of beings—fiends, cranks, or invalids. 
Our idea of a fiend is the woman who will kick into con- 
sciousness a weary husband who has successfully slept 
through all the efforts cf a futile alarm-clock. 

The proper ideal found incarnation in that dear girl 
that when the 
clock went off with automatic malice at six in the morn- 
ing she seized the 


slam. Depart from nature and you 


who was so careful of her husband’s rest 


uacontrollable diabolism and thrust 
it down the water-jug. 
fiendish thing! and then went back to bed, coiled up like 
a little warm squirrel and slept; and angels came and 
blessed her. 

She must have been and 
peaceful triflers who take life, or try to take it, as ahappy, 
hopeful, contented dream from the cradle to the grave. 


The darling!—she drowned the 


one of those sanest most 


When fathers, brothers, and husbands leave home in the 
morning at irritating and inhuman hours, she is formed by 
nature to be a rest and peace to them on their return at 
night. She is like a gentle passage on the old harpsichord, 
and the music in her re-tunes the jangled and discordant 
nerves, 

This is the girl whom Ella Wheeler Wilcox is trying to 
exterminate. No, no! Try 
Patagonia ! 


Go away! go a—way! 


rr. Croker’s Defense of Tammany. 
bE R. RICHARD CROKER’S defense of Tam- 
art) many Hall, with which he accompanies his 
) 
( 


Va 





es 
\ withdrawal from its leadership, is a curi- 
Ni) ous illustration of the casuistry by which 
r he has justified to himself all the enormi- 
af ties of that organization. If he is to be 
A believed, Tammany is the logical outcome 
fr of a great public want, and is governed 
/ ‘ \\ tude for the public good. Only motives of 
the highest patriotism have controlled its 
policy. It has given this metropolis the best municipal 
government in the country, every department, from the 
highest to the lowest, being honest, economical, and cleanly. 
The only people who are opposed to it are disappointed 
politicians —men who have been put out of office or have 
failed to get in. 


evidently thinks that the people ought to, and will, be- 
We do not by any means assume that 






always and entirely by the keenest solici- 


This is Mr. Croker’s insistment, and he 


lieve what he says. 
he is personally dishonest, but he fails utterly to discern 
that even if the fammany administration has been all he 
claims it to have been, it would be utterly impossible to jus- 
tify the system. 
a government of the peopie. 
democratic, Tammany isin fact a haughty, irresponsible, 


That system is a monstrous anomaly in 
Pretending to be essentially 


mendacious oligarchy ; an insolent usurpation and exer- 
cise by one, two or three men of all the functions of gov- 
The 


pernicious tendencies and the indefensibility of such a 


ernment in a community of nearly two million souls. 


system of politics are amply illustrated by Mr. Croker's 
own career and the which attended it. 
He has conquered this metropolis and held it in subjec- 
tion, and become influential in the State, through 


results have 
the 
power of patronage acquired through this despotic or- 
ganization. Tammany Hall was never so completely an 


organized system of selfishness as he made it. It was 


never so mercile + and arrogantly oppressive as_ it 
had come to be under his control. 

defiant of personal or public rights; 
tirely subordinated to its own interests all departments 


and branches of the government as during Mr. Croker's 


It has never been so 
it has never so en- 


administration. It has even invaded the judiciary, and 
it has become a fact that in some of our courts its will 
was the supreme For years the punishment of 
Tammany offenders has been impossible. Debauchery of 
the ballot, plunder of the public treasury by means of dis- 
honest contracts, the protection of all forms of vice and 
disorder which were willing to pay the price demanded— 
all these offenses have been open as the day, and, except 
within the last three or four months, their perpetrators 
have never once been brought to book; on the contrary, 
they have grown rich and proud on the revenue derived 
from licensed vice and crime. 

A system which makes possible results like these, 
while failing to afford any compensating benefits in ex- 
ceptionally good administration, is intrinsically vicious, 


law. 


and must always be a menace to the rights of a free com- 
munity. It is a hopeful fact that at last men of all parties 
are coming to see that 
administration wnich has grown up under it must be over- 
thrown utterly, and that to achieve this result there must be 
an honest union of all good citizens, with the one purpose 
of insuring the deliverance of the city from the clutch of 
the spoilers. We suspect that it was the discovery of this 
popular determination — the conviction that the people 


the domineering and _piratical 
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are becoming desperately in earnest in their purpose to 
throw off the Tammany octopus, rather than any high re- 
gard for his private business interests——-whicl impelled Mr. 
If the piratical craft is to go 
down, he prefers that some other hand than his should be 
on the helm when it is engulfed in disaster, 


Croker to go out of politics. 


South Carolina Applauds Tillman. 


HO would have supposed, 
two months ago, that the 
time would ever come when 
uny utterance of Governor 
Tillman 


the unanimous and hearty 


would command 
approval of all South Caro- 
And 


just what has come to pass. 


linians ? yet that is 





The oceasion of this out- 





burst of approval is an ad- 
dress delivered by the Governor on the oceasion of the 
laying of the corner-stone of the Winthrop Normal and 
Industrial College for Women. In this address, which 
was distinguished throughout by dignity of tone and 
breadth of view, he traced the progress of education in 
the State, dwelling especially upon the great success of 
Clemson College, which he characterized as a “ bread- 
and-butter school, seeking to fit its students for the oc- 
cupations they intend to follow, while at the same time 
cultivating the brain,” and urged with great earnestness 
the duty of providing a higher education for women, for 
whom, up to this time, practically nothing has been done. 
In his comments on the results of the Clemson College 
experiment, Governor Tillman spoke with great gratifica- 
tion of the transformation which it is making in the minds 
of its students as to the value and dignity of work. We 
quote a few sentences: 

‘These youths are the seed-corn of our country. They are being 
taught that Goce helps those who help themselves ; that success in life 
requires self-reliance and labor ; that work is honorable: that work is 
necessary ; and that South Carolina will never achieve greatness except 
through the efforts of her own children ; that knowledge of books is 
good, but not the only knowledge that is necessary ; that knowledge of 
things is better ; and that skill, energy, and perseverance, with diversi- 
fied pursuits, will alone make South Carolina great and prosperous.” 

The Winthrop College is designed to do for women 
what Clemson is doing for boys. “It will teach every- 
thing and encourage every industrial art which will lead 
to independence.” It will be, when completed, one of the 
largest female colleges of the country, and its influence 
upon the State cannot be otherwise than helpful. Gov- 
ernor Tillman has been largely instrumental in establishing 
it, and even the Charleston News and Courier applauds his 
efforts in its behalf and commends his address at its formal 
initiation as at once eloquent and patriotic. One part of 
his speech was especially significant. It was a plea for 
peace in the State; for an abandonment of the factional 
have disturbed its 


contentions and divisions which peace 


and arrested its prosperity. ‘‘ Our interests are one, our 
ancestry is the same—let us yield to the rule of justice 
and reason and the government of the majority, for we 
Why not dwell brethren ?” 


the olive-branch which will 


be brethren. together as 
Here is a distinct 
probably surprise Governor Tillman’s friends as much as 
his enemies. Will the latter accept it? The advantage 
will be distinctively his if they should refuse. 
not make a winning fight against him in his struggle for 
the United States Senatorship on the basis of old preju- 
There are some indi- 


tender of 


They can- 


dices and rancorous resentments. 
cations that even his most violent assailants are beginning 
to realize that “there is more in this man” than they 
have hitherto been willing to concede, and that if he is to 
be vanquished it must be done by other lines of attack 


than those thus far pursued. 





Congressmen who 


Coxry is getting even with the 
flouted him during his recent spectacular demonstration 
at Washington. Having been nominated for Representa- 
tive by the Populists of Massillon, Ohio, whence the 
“ Army of the Commonweal” set out on its march to the 
national capital, he rises to say that he has no desire to 
be a member of the House, for the reason that it is a body 
without dignity or self-respect—an object only of con- 
tempt. He arrived at this conclusion by studying the 
House from the gallery, and it is obvious from the de- 
scription he gives of the frolicking of the members as he 
saw them, that his criticism is not without a reasonable 
a lot of school-boys,” 
Our Rep- 


They acted, he says, ‘ like 
“ shouted at gags and stale jokes,” and so on. 


basis. 


resentatives must have fallen very low indeed when Coxey 
and men like him feel at liberty to look down upon them 
with disdain, But then, these people take liberties with 
everything, from a railroad train to the national Constitu- 
tion, and we must not be surprised if they find the average 
Congressman a specially inviting object of attack. 

* 


Senator Hoar has distinguished himself recently by 
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two or three speeches of remarkable effectiveness and 
power. In one he showed the shameless inconsistencies of 
the Wilson tariff bill with a clearness and emphasis which 
have not been equaled by any of the Senators who have 
spoken on that subject. 
business and the sympathetic action of certain Populist 
Senators concerning it, he roused the Senate as it has not 
been roused for years, and elicited peals of applause from 
the galleries by denunciation of tne cowardice which sur- 
renders, for the sake of personal or partisan advantage, to 
the spirit of anarchism and the clamors of the mob. It 
was, in his view, a most disgraceful thing that any Sen- 
ator, or any man in public life, should so far forget his 
responsibility as to ally himself with violators of the law 
and use his official influence for the protection of men 


In another, discussing the Coxey 


who are seeking to turn the government into an or- 
ganized infirmary for the shelter of the vicious and the 
lazy. 
this matter the real sentiment of the great body of the 
American people. 


There is no doubt that Senator Hoar expresses in 


* 


Some recently-published statistics illustrate in a very 
striking way how we are absorbing into our citizenship 
the very worst classes of foreign immigrants. Immi- 
gration is just now at a standstill, but the curious fact 
remains that the work of naturalization goes on as briskly 
as ever. Among immigrants of some nationalities there 
is an actual increase in naturalization. The largest in- 
crease is among the Italians, but it is also large among the 
Poles, Russians, Hungarians, and Bohemians. Among 
the Irish, Germans, English, French, and Scotch, on the 
other hand, there has been substantially no increase in the 
number of naturalizations. Thus it is apparent that we 
are admitting to citizenship the most dangerous of ail the 
alien elements, utterly regardless of the lessons of experi- 
ence and the plain dictates of patriotism. It is high time 
that we should reconstruct our whole code of naturalh- 
ration laws, with a view of elevating citizenship and 
protecting the country against the ignorance, vice, and 
venality which are rapidly becoming, under the present 
system, the determining force in our politics and public 


life. 
* 


Ecnors of the Briggs case every now and then disturb 
the peace of the Presbyterian Church. At a recent an- 
nual meeting of thé American Tract Society, resolutions 
were proposed unqualifiedly approving the report of the 
treasurer. This gentleman has been conspicuous for the 
violence of his opposition to Dr. Briggs, and as a result 
many wealthy contributors to the society have withdrawn 
their support. At the meeting in question, Rev. Dr. 
Henry M. Field, of the Evangelist, declared that the fall- 
ing off in the revenues of the society was due not, as 
alleged in his report, to the stringency of the times, but to 


his own obnoxious methods as “an ecclesiastical poli- 
tician.” At the last meeting of delegates to the General 


Assembly he played the part of a party boss, employing 
the methods of the politician to secure the election of a 
packed delegation, and Dr. Field insisted that the society 
could not afford to approve, in any of its officers, actions 
so reprehensible. The resolutions of approval were of 
course adopted, but the incident shows how impossible it 
is to stifle the spirit of unrest which was begotten by the 
Briggs controversy. The truth is that the 
are betraying a spirit of intolerance in their treatment of 
the liberals which is as unwise as it is unchristian, and 
which, if persisted in, will bring very serious disaster upon 


conservatives 


the church. 
* 


Boston was recently visited by a fire which started 
under peculiar circumstances, swept over fifteen acres, and 
at one time threatened the destruction of a large part of 
The total damage done by fire and water was 
The 
flames started on the grounds of the Boston League nine, 
where the home team and the Baltimores were playing a 
game. Some one dropped a match among the seats in far 
right field, and in a very few minutes the fence about the 
grounds, the costly grand-stand, and many dwelling-houses 
were burning. The alarm was not rung in for a long time, 
and when the firemen arrived they did not appreciate the sit- 


the city. 
only about five hundred thousand dollars, however. 


uation, andit was a long time before astream was turned on 
the flames. Then a brisk northwest wind got in its work, 
and the fire crept along the fence, caught the buildings 
back of the grounds, and swept across to the southeast. A 
general alarm was sounded, and after four or five hours of 
hard work the firemen got the flames under control. The 
damage was comparatively small, because the buildings 
destroved were cheap and the people in them had little to 
lose. It was one of the worst portions of the city for a 
fire, all the buildings being of wood. They will now have 
to be built of brick. Hundreds of famihes were burned out 
and the suffering which resulted was for a time consider- 
able, but the people of Boston took the matter in hand and 
raised money for the relief of the homeless. In the end, 
probably, every body will be better off, but it is not very 
creditable to the firemen of the Hub that they allowed a 
blaze to start in the middle of a ten-acre lot, and did not 
put it out until it had burned over fifteen acres of territory, 





“ Here softly to this cool embrace wade in! 





Fur down the current cast the flies.” 
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MAY IN 


*Twixt Nassau’s granic walls | fret, 
That canyon in a city set; 

Not as the Saw Creek frets to foam 
The channel of its mountain home, 
Not as the roaring Bushkill taunts 
The stony limits of its haunts ; 

But as the wild trout frets to feel 
The taut line tingling on the reel— 

A captive, too, confined away 

From old Pike County’s glorious May. 


‘Tis morn; down through its bosky ways, 
Where scarce a ray of sunlight strays, 
The imperious torrent’s organ tones 

In cadence smite the mossy stones ; 

With bubbling rush the current shoots, 
Now ’neath the tree’s protecting roots, 
Now into shining ripples, where 

The midgets swarm and take the air, 

And saffron shadows dart and sweep, 

The guardians of the mimic deep. 


Here softly to this cool embrace 
Wade in! The genius of the place 
With crystal welcome holds you fast, 
The torrent wilder yet streams past ; 


PIKE COUNTY. 


Far down the current cast the flies 
Whose downy flight wakes no surprise 
In this wild microcosm ; now here, 

Now there, their mild, gray beauties veer 
And crown the foam, till swish !—a rise— 
The fire of rapture lights your eyes ; 

The swift line tightens on the reel, 

The struggling captive feels the steel, 
Nor yet is conscious of his plight-- 

Full to the gills of glorious fight! 

Your heart gives one wild throb, your foot 
Stumbles and catches on a root, 

Half in the icy flood, half out, 

You flounder in the hard-fought bout— 
Not hand to hand, but man to trout, 
One daft to draw the other out— 

The other bent on staying in, 

And each determined fierce to win; 

‘Till, tired out, breathless, to your feet 
You guide the dappled fish, dead beat, 
But glorious to your gloating eyes 

As the first view of Paradise ! 


Alas! and still | toil and groan 
Deep in old Nassau’s walls of stone. 
JOHN PAUL Bocock. 
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“ Here's a blossom, pard, for the sake of Seven Oaks. 


THE PAUPER SOLDIER. 


MEMORIAL DAY IN A COUNTRY TOWN. 


By H. S. 


HE little country churchyard was 

filled with the good-hearted vil- 

lagers who had gathered there to do 

reverence to the dead heroes. Upon 
the mounds, marked by little flags whose stars 
und stripes fluttered in the soft breezes that 
dallied with the whispering leaves, flowers and 
wreaths were laid in profusion, commemorative 
of the love the living bore for the dead, sleep- 
ing so peacefully below. 

Kind words had been uttered by the good old 
preacher, whose long, white hair swept about 
his ead as he lifted his face toward the blue, 
cloud-fleeced sky and asked God to bless the 
loved ones who gave up life for the cause of 
right, and for all the dead who had taken part 
in the great struggle of war. 

And wien flowers were lnxid upon two graves 
lying close side by side, the tears gathered in 
the gentle old man’s eyes as he reealled the 
pair of handsome sons who lad gone from the 
quiet parsonage years ago to dye with their 
heart’s blood the vernal sod of the sunny South. 

And now all the 
good people departed, leaving behind a few 
scattering the 
paths of the quiets churchyard, whose silence 
was broken alone by the twittering of birds 
among the rustling leaves. 

A man with wild, unkempt hair straggling 
face, stood 
upon the outside, leaning with crossed arms 
upon the white picket fence. lis clothes were 
ragged and dirt-stained; his shoes were bat- 
tered, out at the toes, down at the heels. He 
was a dilapidated specimen of humanity, a 
voyager upon life’s troubled stream, drifting 
from point to point as purposeless us a bubble 
upon the crest of a wave. 

His eyes were fixed intently upon one corner 
of the churchyard where briers aud bushes 
covered in tangled masses a few mounds. 
“ Forgotten again. Poor old pard! They mean 
well, but they don’t finish the work.” The 
words fell from the lips of the strange man in 
soft, low whispers. From a pocket of the ragged 
cout he drew a bit of red cloth and wiped away 
the tears that rolled down the seamed fuce, 


was over and done, and 


oues walking among narrow 


about his bronzed, weather-beaten 


KELLER. 


He walked around to the entrance and pass- 
ed through the little turnstile. No one noticed 
the poor, ragged fellow who slowly wended his 
way along the narrow pathways toward the 
tangled corner of the churchyard. When he 
reached the spot he took off his hat and stood 
there with bowed head. gazing mournfully before 
him. Then he reached out his hand and pulled 
the briers and bushes aside and bent forward. 

“Just as I thought. Forgotten. They didn’t 
know you, old pard. They didn’t know how 
brave you was in time of war. There is no 
flag to mark your grave. They didn't know 
how proudly vou earried the stars and stripes 
’ The birds in the 
bushes were not disturbed by the stranger’s 
whispered 
quieting in the softened words that the little 
birds hopped about among the brauches so near 
that his trembling hands could have touched 
them. 

The man gathered a buoch of violets from 
the grass near the feoce, and then went back to 


above you at Malvern Hill.’ 


tones. There was something so 


the brambles and pulled them aside. 

“ Here's a pretty blossom, pard, for the sake 
for Lookout 
Mountain. where you was great; here’s four or 


of Seven Oaks; here’s another 
five for Malvern Hill, where you was a heroa 
nation could be proud of; and here ure all the 
others for Antietam aud other places, where 
you moved with the front line and never backed 
from your duty. 
long days and longer nights spent in the career 
of a tramp who died a pauper soldier.” 

The stranger turned away and walked with 
bent head out of the gravevard. He passed on 
down the village street, looking neither to right 
nor left; and when he reached the brow of the 
hill beyond he turned toward the peaceful town, 
waved his hand, whispered * Forgotten,’ and 
then he disappeared. 

When the straggling ones in the churchyard 
drew wear the pauper’s corner they wondered 
whose grave there had been strewn with 
violets, and they wondered who had placed 
them there; but the little birds among the 
brambles knew, and they kept the secret to 
themselves, 


And my tears are for your 


Poetry of an 
Army Private. 


Tris a curious fact that the 


national songs of the world 
have rarely, if ever, originated 
with the warriors whose deeds 
they They 


sprung from the fiery inspi- 


celebrate. have 


ration of the moment, and 


their authors belong to all 
classes save the military, the 
notable exception being that 
of Rouget de lIsle. to whom 
is popularly attributed, aud 
with rather iosufficient proof, 
the authorship of the * Mar- 


seillaise. Confining mention 
to the noble songs of our own 
country, find that the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” 
“ Hail 


i My 
Country ’'Tis of Thee,” were 


we 


Columbia,” and 
written by civilians, while the 
of the * Battle 


” 


author Iivmn 


of the Republic” is a woman, 


It is in the minor strain, 
either grave, guy, or senti- 
mental, that the soldier has 
wooed the muses. André, 


the poet-spy, is probably a 
good example of the British 
versifier most familiar to the 
American reader, who will 
also recall the metrical efforts 
of our own Lieutenant Derby 
(John Phoenix) and Captain 
Mayne Reid. O’Hura’s * Biv- 
ouaec of the Dead” is classic, 
and so, too, is Lytle’s * Cleo- 
patra.” As 
Haven’s, O,” that is a compos- 


for “Benny 
ite to which toany army offi- 
cers contributed verses in 
ther West Point days. In- 
deel, it is the officers who 
have done most of the creditable song-writing 
along the lines indicated, but now they have a 
successful rival in the person of an enlisted 
man—Private Will Stokes of B:ttery G, First 
United States Artillery; statioues at Fort Hamil- 
ton. 

Wher he sent his first cout:.bution to the 
Army and Navy Journal, which has since been 
his medium of reaching the public, Stokes’s 
signature rank discredited by 
editor, who became satistied only after an in- 


and were the 
vestigation that a private soldier could strike 
suecessfully the tuneful lvre. Some* extracts 
from published aud unpublished poems will 
show the scope of the new singer’s talent as a 
verse-maker. 

Here is the way in which he ends a spirited 


tribute to Nathan Hale: 


* And, O Columbia! mother mine— 

Long may thy shield be Freedom's sign, 

Long may thy navies sweep the brine, 
Thine armies, hill and vale ; 

And when the war-drums loudly peal, 

Nor doubt nor danger canst thou feel, 

Bulwarked around by hearts of steel 
Like that of Nathan Hale.”’ 


His poem, based on the assertion that sol- 
diers can wield well ** that 
the pen,” bristles with illustrations like these: 


mightier weapon, 


** There's Jonson—rare Ben Jonson ! was a trooper 
true and leal 
As ever quaffed a cup of sack or jingled spur 
on heel : 
And Scottish James, that equire of dames, show- 
ed true poetic fire, 


Until on fatal Flodden Field lay broken lance 


and lyre 
Ere ** Don Quixote ** saw the light, Cervantes saw 
the star 


That flames on Victory’s brow along the rugged 
front of war; 
And Raleigh, in old London Tower, his dauntless 
banner furled, 
Penned, all unaided and alone, the “ History of 
the World.”’ 
In lighter vein is “ Army Pay Day,” which 
closes as follows: 
**So there’s ne’er a day like pay day! What's the 
odds if in the end 
You're escorted to the guard-house, havin’ fought 
yer bosom friend ; 
All bruk up an’ busted, blast it ! with a Summary 
ahead — 
It was glorious while it lasted! now the piper 
must be paid ! 


An’ the captain reads the charges, 
An’ with many a pulpit trick, 

On yer horrid life enlarges, 
An’—you gets it in the neck.” 


Here is his aspiration for the American 
army: 


“Ah, will we never see the time, when as our 
glances run 
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Along the line, well only find Americans—every 
one ! 

Who love the ‘sky-born beauties’ that from 
yonder flagstaff wave, 

Of which their mothers sweetly sung 


bled to save ?”’ 


their fathers 


One might reasonably think from these lines 
that Mr. Stokes was to the manner born, but he 
is not. He first saw the light among the beau- 
tiful Killarney hills in the southwest of Ireland, 
some twenty-eight vears ago, und is of Anglo- 
the Jesuit 
College, Tullamore, Kings County, and was for 


Irish stock. He was educated at 
ashort time entered at Trinity College, Dublin. 
The death of his father cut short his university 
career, aud after wandering through Southern 
Europe fora time he joined the United States 
the flagship Hartford. 


During his cruises he served as orderly for Cap- 


Navv aS a seuman on 


tain C. C Carpenter and Admiral John J. Up- 


shur. On being discharged at San Francisco he 
eame East and setthd down in New York, but, 
as he tuld me himself. he was soon * caught by 
the glamour of the flug again,” and joined the 
artillery. He isa great student, and has writ- 
ten poetry for years, but not until a few months 
ago did he venture to offer anything for publi- 
cation. What his merits are as a versifier the 
reader may slightly judge from the brief selec- 


tions given above. Frep C, Dayton. 


Santa Barbara’s 
Flower Carnival. 


Tue Carnival of Flowers which has just closed 
in Santa Barbara was one of the most remark- 
able celebrations that has taken place in Cali- 

There have been num- 
the towns of 
late, and some of them have been very success- 


foruia in recent years. 


berless fiestas in all southern 
ful, but little Santa Barbara, with a population 
of scarcely six thousand, has outdone them all. 

The 
The little city of the saint is exactly the right 


reason is not so fur to seek, after all. 
size—something between a village and a town 
—and while the enthusiasm is unbounded, there 
is not the slightest taint of hoodlumism to mar 
the artistic perfection of the festival. The same 
cannot be said of carnival week in large cities. 
This year the festival was later than usual, 
taking place on the twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, 
and twenty-seventh of April. The street deco- 
The main thor- 
oughfare of the town is about two miles long 


rations were well-nigh perfect. 


aud well paved. Pretty brown adobes border 
it a good part of the way, and for the festival 
Stream- 
ers of bunting in all the bright colors were fust- 


The 
color, ygor- 


the avenue was gorgeously adorned. 


ened across the street at sbort intervals. 
mass of floating 
artistic. 
modeled after the mission architecture. spanned 
The day of the 
parade, an immense net, fifty feet long and ten 


whole was one 


geous yet Three immense arches, all 


the way at equal distances. 


feet wide, filled with thousands of pink duchesse 
roses, was hung ucross the strect. 

The carnival opened with an exhibition of 
eut flowers and fruits in a moss-hung pavilion. 
The display was fine, but every one was in a 
state of suspended animation waiting for the 
parade of the next day. 

This parade—the climax of the carnival — 
commenced at three o'clock on Thursday, the 
In anticipation of the event, 
both 


twenty-sixth. 
tribunes had been erected on sides of the 
street for three blocks, to accommodate specta- 
tors. It is safe to say that no one able to walk 
stayed away, and the surrounding country was 
After the the 


first decorated vehicle that appeared under the 


depopulated. inevitable band, 
glorious floating pennants was the Flower Fes- 
tital Association float. 
was forty litte girls in white, with wreaths of 
pink roses on their heads, dancing around a 


The design represented 


May-pole, also completely covered with pink 
roses. The float itself was «a moving bank of 
flowers, and at the four corners four little 


heralds, in court costumes of purple and yellow, 
looked for all the 
The next float, which took 
the prize, represented the Queen of Flowers. 
with white 
pale-yellow roses, some fifteen thousand being 
used. In the centre of a huge white rose stood 
the queen, a stately young woman, clad in 
white, and protected from the sun by a network 
of white buds. By means of white ribbons she 
drove three butterflies of white roses, upon the 
largest of which Cupid sat. The float was 
drawn by four white horses covered with white 
netting, which was interlaced with white roses. 
The horses were led by four young men clad 
entirely in white duck. 

It is impossible to describe in detail the 
vehicles which followed, There were sixty- 
five of them, and they represented every flower 
and every combination of color. Not one par- 
ticle of the wood-work of the carriages but was 


blew cheerful blasts, and 


world like pausies. 


The entire float was covered and 
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covered with flowers, and not one black harness 
Each har- 
the 


appeared in the whole procession. 
ness was covered in silk to harmonize with 
coloring of the flowers that concealed everything 


but the shape of the vehicle. Not all the flowers 


were cultivated. One of the handsomest turn- 
outs was covered with the feathery wild mus- 
tard, which is the tenderest shade of yellow 


All of the carriages carried out some definite 
design. and most of them were covered with a 


single flower. White pinks and smilax, pink 
Janksia 


the 


duchesse roses, Lady roses, marguer- 


ites—these were some of themes which 
formed the key-note cf some of the loveliest 
carriages. As the procession passed and _ re- 
passed the tribunes the battle of flowers took 
place, until the street was hoof-deep in flowers, 
aud the sweet breath of dying roses perfumed 
the 


hundred equestrians ou exquisitely decorated 


air. In the procession were at jieust a 
horses, and these added materially to the beau- 
tiful pageant. 

In the evening the*procession was repeated, 
each veliicle being lit by scores of fairy-lamps 
and lauterns. 


The next evening the grand ball took place, 


which forms a fiting finale to the carnival. 
The feature of the ball is the dance of the 
flowers. Twenty young women dressed as 


flowers took part. To strains of soft music they 


entered in pairs The first six couples were 
young women—the daughters of the city. Then 
followed misses of from fourteen to sixteen, 
aud the end of the procession was of little girls, 
representing the forget-me-not and cther wee 
flowers of the garden. The figures of the Gance 


were intricate and effective. The gowns were 
exquisite, und each one represented a single 
flower. It 


brilliant-hued garden swaving in the breeze. A 


resembled nothing so much as a 


boy dressed as a blue-bell acted as page, and 
at his solicitation several of the flowers danced 
Spanish danees. The mazy figures closed by 
oue of the flowers dancing “La Natanja Dan- 
Carmencita costuine, 

MaBrFL C. CRAFT. 
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How Sweden | 
Honors Ericsson. 


Ir was not long ago, so it seems, that the 
American frigate bore the coffin of Johu Ericsson 
to Sweden, and it seems but yesterday that 
New York raised to the great inventor a statue 
on the Battery, near the Barge Office, where it 
can be seen by passing vessels. But if we have 
tried to honor him with a» monument, his native 
land has not been unmindful of a son who won 
undying fame in the new land far beyond the 
Baltic. 

The Swedes men of 


are fortunate in seience 


and imagination — witness Linnzus, Sweden- 


aud if the home hive is some- 
the 


borg and others— 


what narrow for risiug men of talent, and 
the provender sometimes meagre, the gifted one 
seeks other lands where competition is not so 
keen, So it 


Swedenborg in his devotion to scientifie things, 


wus with Ericsson. He was like 
and like him in his tendeney toward England as 
the great land for inventors and machines—but 
there the comparison ends. Nothing ofthe mys- 
tic in Kricsson! A_ plain. easy-going, straight- 
forward man, good-tempered, vet withul suffi- 
ciently resentiul of injuries. He never forgot 
the snubs he received in England when he tried 
to persuade people there that his invention in 
locomotives was the best in the world. Coming 
to America he found better treatment, but by 
path. It till 


spectacular success of the Monitor in her tight 


no means an eusyv not the 


was 


with the Merrimac that people ut large really 
learned of the existence of the inventor. 

When 
upon 


one reads the sagus in Icelandie ore 


comes many cuses during sea-figlts in 
which some one applies successfully some unex- 
pected, unlooked-for stratagem. Ericsson was 
one of those old Scandinavians, 
the nation’s peril he was ready with a novel 
vessel that hid its vitals under water, presented 
no high out board to the waves und tne enemy's 
guns. minimized the danger of a cannon-shot 
piercing the deck, and bore ip a revolving round 
The 


turret a pair of heavy guns. revolving 


principle in turrets is andoubtedly a source of 


weukness; but when the turret gets jammed by 
vital shot. or refuses to re- 
the 
chinery, the vessel may still manoeuvre so as to 


some uncommonly 


volve owing to some breakdown in ma- 


Jt-is certain 
the 


partially make up for this defect. 
that 
navies of the world, just as he was the first to 


Ericssou was the man who changed 
put in practicable shape an instrument to use 
the heat of the sun. 

John Ericsson was born at Langbanshyttan, in 
the provinee of Wermland, but his tomb is 
placed in the small mining town of Filipstad 
the 


a competition held by government, to which 


near by. Architecturally it” is 


In the hour of 


result’ of 


LESLIE’S 


Messrs. Hed- 
lund & Rasmussén, of Gothenburg, took the 


Swedish architects were bidden. 


prize and erected the tomb we figure herewith. 


It was paid for by a national subscription— 


always the most satisfactory method of obtain- 
ing money for a public monument 


Filipstad old 
churchyard, in which the gravestones are thick 


has a quaint echureh and a 


and bear old dates. In its stvle of arehitect- 


ure the John Ericsson monument belongs to 
that mixture of Renaissance and Romanesque 
which we often sce in the United States, espe- 
cially in what has been termed * Richardsonian ” 
Romanesque. It has the tremendously heavy, 


low. arched portal, which indicates a heavy su- 


perstructure in a large building, but in a tomb 
like this must suggest the beetle brows of a 


The merits of this design are 
Just 


cave for burial. 

inassiveness and simplicity. below the 

turn of the coruice to right and left of the por- 
‘ 


tal are sculptured the coats of 


United States. 


arms of Swedea 
and the The keystone of the 
arch is enlarged upward to support carved deco- 
rations and a shield. The low. sloping roof is 
formed of heavy courses like the slabs that are 
found in very ancient tombs to make a rudely 
vaulted roof, while the corners are accentuated 
by round projections above the eaves, terminat- 
ing in halfspheres. There is no spire, there are 
no pinnacles, nor any other architectural features 
that denote aspiration and a skyward tendency. 
These architects, who hail from Gothenburg, a 
“castle of the Goths,” do nct care for what ip a 
spirit of contempt was dubbed * Gothic” archi- 
tecture—as absurd and misleading a utle as ever 
The 


great portal is more like the entrance to a mine 


fell to the artistic output of a great epoch. 


or a railway tuunel, and the tomb, stripped of 
like hut 
old chieftain of Finns or Swedes might erect in 


its devorations, the of granite some 
his lifetime as the kernel and centre for a gigan- 
tic burrow to be heaped above lim by his sor- 
rowing clans, 

Not inaptly the architects have signified the 
Western career of John Eriessou and his cosmio- 
politan fame by an eagle alighting on a globe of 
the earth, which in turn rests on the apex of 
the roof. The outstretched wings of the bird do 
something to relieve the oppression of the hori- 
zontal line on the tomb’s contours and the gen- 
eral squatness of the memorial. The tomb within 
is vot only lit by the broad entrance but by side 
und 


windows. closed from the profane by a 


handsome grille of forged iron, fitting enough, 
not only to Ericsson himself, but to Sweden, 
renowned for centuries for her mines and exports 
of iron. The Swedish end of the celebrations in 
honor of Ericsson's memory ure almost ignored 
in the United States, and our readers will be 
interested in the drawings made from photo- 
graphs by Mr. H. Reuterdahl, of Chicago 
CHARLES DE Kay. 


Seining in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 


THERE is a good deal of excitement along the 
Massachusetts coast, and especially on Cape 
Cod, in reference to the enforcement of the law 
which forbids seining within « certain prescribed 
distance from the shore. Those who fish from 
necessity tavor the seine, while those who tish 
purely for pleasure object to its use on the 
ground that the game fish are being extermi- 
nated. This class of objectors includes also the 
fishermen who fish from their boats, and who de- 
pend upvo city visitors for their summer market. 
On the other hand, the prosperity of many of 
the towns depends largely on the use of the 
fish 


fertilizers by 


seine, the caught in this way being con- 
factories established 
the dislike of 


ordinary fishermen to the seine pouchers, that 


verted into 


for the purpose. Such is the 


they often fasten scythes to the bottoms of their 


boats, aud sail remorselessly through the nets, 


cutting them to pieces. With a view of enfore- 





ing the law aguinst seiving, officers are some- 
times sent frota Boston to assist the local 
officials. Hiding in the cabins of the willing 


skippers of the cat boats, they pounce upon the 
scine-men, hoping to capture their smacks and 
forfeit. 


times the smack is captured, but usually it man- 


turn them cver to the Siate as Some- 


ages to yet away. Our illustration on another 
page shows a skipper running down a small 
boat which is engaved in seining, the owner of 
which is fighting in defense of what he believes 
to be his just rights. 

Whien it is remembered that many depend 
upon the larger kind of fish caught for the entire 
vear’s living—the herring being the meat for the 
winter mouths—it is not surprising that they 
their warfare 
It is 


manifest a good deal of vigor in 
upon the illicit operations of the seiners, 
expected that the excitement during the present 
season will exceed that of anv previous one, as 
there seems to be a determination to enforce the 


law with greater stringency than ever before, 
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‘¢ Cinderella.’’ 


As to the expensiveness of stage costuming, 


the climax seen.ed to be reached in * Utopia, 
Limited.” The that 
* barrels of money.” it there was com- 
“ Cinder- 
* Utopia” completely in 
I do not 
But there is more 


staging of 
But in 
paratively little changing of costume. 


operetta cost 


ella,” however, throws 
the shade us to cost of production. 
think it is 
of it in 


artistic. 
Too 


more ballet than is required 


more 


* Cinderella.” much. There is 
It seems a pity 
to say so. because such endless work and care 
have been devoted to producing thoroughly ar- 
tistie effects. Yet itis a mistake to 


audience, even with the best tlat art can yield. 


surfeit an 


Iudeed it would be d:fficult to say what part 
or parts of it could be dispensed with. Cer- 
trinly not that lovely autumn scene in Kings 
Wood, where the great oaks spread ubove the 
glade, and where the leaves coutinuously float 
down, reminding one of that passage in Milton, 
“thick as autumn leaves in Vallambrosa, where 
the Etrurian shades high o’erarched embower.” 
In such a dell as this the ancient piping shep- 
herds saw, in their fancies fevered by a fabled 
faith, the phantom naiads retreating from the 
rivuiets, their feet glauciug white among the 
ferns; or in the of evening saw the 
nymphs assembling for their dance with the 
Dryads from the woods. when the dreaded Satyrs 
would introduce the Bacchie orgies, to the flute 
of old Silenus, always mellow with old vintage. 

Not that there were any Bacchic orgies here 
—only the Drvads and nymphs were assembled 
—slim, graceful young virgins who would runa 


dusk 


great distance from the presence of a man—here 
they had met for their dance, clad in the sewn 
leaves of the falling foliage, in the weary greens 
aud russet browns of the autumn leaves, and 
bearing in their hands the flaming fruits and 
golden produce of the mature year. 

This “* Cinderella ” is not to be taken serious- 
ly. It is a process for renewing one’s youth. 
Whether we be grandfathers or children mat- 
For both The pretty 
fable of the eurly days is religiously adhered to, 
except that the comic element is introduced 
very successfully in the persous of the two ugly 
The mice and the pumpkin are there 
—it would not be * Cinderella” if they weren't 
—and the transformations wrought by the fairy 
godmother are much assisted by Edison when 
the kitchen girl is seut off to the ballin a six- 
pony chariot ablaze with electric lights. 

But amid all the splendor which the story 
gives scope for at the prince’s ball, and above 


ters not. it is lovely. 


sisters. 


all the massing and movement of color and 
beauty in the ballets, the performance really 
wins by its vein of natural simplicity. It is 
clean, fresh, well-dressed, artistic, and, above 
all, simple. One understands the art motif of 
the different spectacles. It is not that incom- 
prehensible glare of electricity, flags, bizarre 
costumes, and sides-of-vbeef anatomies to which 
Kirally treats us. 


in the local papers that neither in * Cinderella” 


Many times has it been said 


vor in * Utopia” is there any really good sing- 
er. But in these productions all we require 1s 
a general but pleasing medivcrity—a number 
of people who can sing their parts sufficiently 
well without dwarting the performances of the 
others, We have had too much of troupes in 
which there was one voice and the rest noth- 
ing—oue vox ct preterea nihil. Cinderella has 
vo voice, but her song by the kitchen hearth 1s 
simple, girlish, natural, and pleasing. We must 
that the Cinderella of 
the story did not know of her beauty until she 


say, though, in passing, 


went to the ball, and Miss Terriss is, from the 
commencement, far too complacent to be strict- 
lv in the part, or artistic. Doubuess, though, 
she comes by this righteously, for William Ter- 
riss, her father, almost nullifies his undeniably 
good looks by his come-and-admire-me air. 
Cinderella's glass slippers are lit up from the 
inside by a blaze of electricity, even when she 
them the 
how this is done, but it is ouly one of the many, 


wears about stage. I don’t know 
many points which iu this play demand men- 
As I eannot find space to do this I will 


simply advise every mau, woman, and child to 


thon. 


go and see for themselves, 


Inaudi, the Mathe- 
matical Wonder. 


Koster & BiAL do well in introducing Mon- 
the Americans. He is not a 
He is simply a quiet and very 


sieur Inaudi to 
museum freak, 

gentlemanly Frencliman who possesses a facul- 
ty more or less common to us all, but which in 
him is developed to such an extraordinary de- 


gree us to muke him scem almost a wiracie, 
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He is not a “lightning culeulator.” He adds 
subtracts, aud divides his rows or columns of 
figures at about the same rate as a very quick 
that 


He remembers them 


arithmetician; but with this difference 
he does not see the figures. 
alter they are called out by the audience, 

Assisted by the courtesy of Manager Cline, I 
was enabled to sutisfy my curiosity in two Jong 
talks with Monsieur Inaudi. My supposition 
was that after the figures were called out Mon- 
sieur Inaudi pictured to himself all the sums 
on the blackboard, and remembered the pict- 
ure. No doubt, with some people who possess 
a faculty for vivid mental picturing, the same 
results could to a less, or periiaps equal, extent 
be accomplished, for we find this same faculty 
continuously at work in ourselves. The ability 
to spell correctly, for finding one’s way through 
cities previously visited, or for nearly all artist- 
ic painting and drawing, is the result of vivid 
mental picturing—or, as some call it, the im- 
aging faculty. 

But Monsieur Inaudi, who knows no English 
except the numerals, explains that with him it 
is entirely memory of sound. 

During his exhibition he stands on a tempo- 
rary platform in front of the stage, over the 
heads of the orchestra. He requests the audi- 
ence to give him three figures at a time, which, 
when accepted and repeated by him, are marked 
on a blackboard by an attendant who stands at 
the back of the stage. He soon has behind 
him two rows of eighteen figures each, thus: 


814 920.651. 768,425,131 
792,437 502,333,209 845 





Then he names ([ cannot say “ reads”) the 
figures in each row and proceeds io similar way 
to fill two iarge blackboards with addition, mul- 
plication, long division, and subtraction sums. 
He does not give the answers until the black- 
boards are filled with these sums, thus showing 
his almost miraculous powers for remembering 
every figure that bas been written, aud also its 
position. 

Afterward, the 
works them all out in his head. 


when giving answers, he 
It is difficuit 
to believe that at this time he does not see each 
His at- 
tendant, who. by the way,is a rapid arithmeti- 
cian, figures out the results on the blackboards 
in full view of the audience. But Inandi can 
always produce the answers quicker than the 
attendant; and as he is always the soul of good 
humor, he gives a bright smile and says: “ Hal 
I beat ’im!” 


sum before him as a menual picture. 


In a long-division sum of many 
figures he will dictate the process of it faster 
than the attendant can mark it down. 

Now there is no“ fake”? about this. There 
ure no concealed mirrors to show him the black- 
boards. There are no wires to give him tele- 
phone messages. On the contrary, when the 
attendant twice made mistakes in writing down 
the figures given by the audience, Monsieur 
Inaudi corrected him in the sharpest way long 
afier the error (perhaps intentional) was made. 
Moreover, I tested to some extent his powers in 
Mr. Cline’s private office, and certainly no wires 
or mirrors were there to help him with my 
questions. 

Monsieur Inaudi has invented and printed a 
table by which one can see on what week-day 
any eveut happened, if the date be known. By 
a thorough knowledge of this table Monsieur 
Iuaudi told the week dass of the birthdays of 
many of the audience, his answers being almost 
instantaneous. 

Curiously enough this prodigious memory runs 
On other 
matters Monsieur Inaudi is as forgetful as or- 


in one line only, namely, for figures. 
dinary people. But in this oue groove there 
He 
tells me that people who have copied and kept 
the 
have come so him after the lapse of a year, and 


seems to be no limit to his retentiveness. 


ligures of an eveuing’s public exhibition 
he has remembered it ali as if he had just been 
through it. On the other hand, the faeulty is 
apt to pass from him, in whole orin part, during 


* Quand 


enrhumé, quand Je suix malade, il se passe.” I 


certain bodily conditions. Je suis 
questioned him closely about the effect of con- 
staut practice, but he says it is not practice but 
a vatural faculty which he has possessed since 
None of the Purisian 
scientists have given him a good explanation of 
Monsieur 
Jnaudi is simply a little more of a phonograph, 


he was six veurs old. 
it, except the celebrated Dr, Charcot. 


in one special direction, than the rest of us, 
After hearing a new opera we can all whistle 
parts of it the next day—ofien retaining certain 
passages for a lifetime—and this without effort 
attracted 
It is 
the same with Monsieur Inaudi, except that, 


on our part. The vibrations which 


our concentration registered themselves, 


owing to some ante-natal influence, he registers 
tigures after hearing them named, as we record 
music, or conversations, or screams of horror. or 
tones of endearment, etc,  Sitnson Jarvis, 
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LESLIE’S 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 


Wuewx Mr. George Williams, a clerk in a 
Londou the 
Young Men's Christian Association, June 6th, 
1844, he builded better than be kuew. <A de- 


voted Christian and greatly interested in young 


business house, organized first 


men like himself, he early in his career per- 
ceived the necessity of such an association, and, 
another elerk, James Smith, or- 


acting with 


gunized a “society for improving the spiritual 
condition of young men engaged in the drapery 
and other trades,” adopting the name * Young 
Men's Christian Association.” In fifty years 
the 
adopted in every civilized country of the globe, 


basal idea of this organization has been 
and Young Men’s Christian Associations have be- 
come potential factors in the Christian activities 
of every civilized country. In 1851 the organi- 
zation was established nearly simultaneously in 
Boston and Moutreal. 

The Loudon 


Watchman. George M. Van Derlip, « student in 
the New York University, sent a letter deserib- 


correspondent of the Boston 


ing the work of the London Association formed 
in 1844. and urged the organization of such as- 
sociations in this country. Mr. Ford, the man- 
aging editor of the Watchman, at present pro- 
prietor of the Youth's Companion, called a meet- 
ing of the Christian young men of Boston, read 
the letter, and the result was the Boston Asso- 
ciation. A few mouths Jater a meeting was 
called in New York for the same purpose, in 
which Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby was prominent, 
and Mr. Van Derlip, who had returned, made an 
address, which was the beginning of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of New York. Mr. 
Ford and Mr. Van Derlip are both living. and still 
active in association work. There are now 82 as- 
sociations in Canada, 1,556 in the United States, 
658 in Great Britain, 2.611 in Europe, 181 in 
Asia, 36 in Africa, 31 in Oceanica, 3 in Hawaii, 
und 4,968 in the world. The little one has be- 
come nearly five thousand, and the small one a 
strong international organization. The growth, it 
is true, has not beeu as rapid nor as remarkable 
as that of the Endeavor Society. But the rea- 
sons are apparent. The association is a union 
organization apart from, yet representative of, 
Separate funds and 

The Chicago As- 


the evangelical churches. 
buildings have been needed. 
sociation owns a plant representing, with the 
land, a valuation of $1,700,000, and contains an 
equipment for service greater than that pro- 
vided in any city of the worid. Its Young 
Men’s Christian Association building is greatly 
superior to the headquarters of the London 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Exeter 
Hall. 

The work itself has widened with the years. 
A live organization, necessarily changes and 
suits itself to its opportunities. The original 
idea of the Young Men's Christian Association 
was to do Christian work for voung men in 
business in the larger cities. To-day the idea 
is to do the same work, iu a great variety 
of ways, for all young men in every community 
where the evangelical churebes will unite for 
the purpose and the community is large enough 
to warrant the the work. The 
communities not suited to it are the exceptions, 
not the rule. The Civil War arrested the home 
work of they Ydéung Men's Christian Association 
and centred Wain -the army at the South, 
through the Christian Commission, which owed 
its origin to the aSseciation. Dwight Le Moody 
became known worker “while in the 
service of the Christian Commission. The great- 


initiation of 


as a*lav 


est growth of the association has been since the 
war, No 
phase of it has been more significant than the 
The first 

Cleveland, 


and during the last two decades. 
railroad association 
was organized in 1872. 
Sineceahen the directors of the greatest railroads 
in the United States have utilized the associa- 
tion in finuncial, economic administra- 
tion of affairs, as a part of their equipment with 
which to serve the public. They have seen that 
the association, in so far as it is Christian and 
true to itself, efficiency, sobriety, 
faithfulness, economy, as well as piety; and 
these are the qualities which a railroad must 
secure in its employés, at whatever cost of ef- 


railroad branch. 
Ohio, in 


direct, 


promot es 


fort or money. 

The Pennsylvania Central Railroad in 1893 
epened in Philadelphia the most complete and 
fully equipped railroad Young Men’s Christian 
Association building in the world, to which of- 
ficinls and emplovés of the Pennsy!vania Rail- 
road, Adams Express. Pullman Palace Cur, 
Tinion News, Union Transfer, Western Union 


Telegrapn, and the compauies operating with 


The 


members and their sons have sixty-seven classes 


the Pennsylvania Railroad, contributed. 


of privileges and benefits, which the aunual re- 
port enumerates in alphabetical order. 
The work 


the organization of associations within the col- 


for students has been twofold, 
leges and the work of associatious for students 
thut This 
phase of organization has meant reorgavization 


of old 


Stances 


iu cities are educational centres. 


colleyiate societies, and in many in- 


reorganization, 
the 


rejuvenation through 


precisely us young people’s unions in 
churches have taken on uew life and power by 
members 


The 


Philuadgelphian Society in the College of New 


becoming Endeavor societies, whose 


are pledged to attendence and. service. 


Jersey became a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation when it was nearing its centennial, by 
the alteration of a single article of its constitu- 
tion. The oldest Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in the United States were organized in 
the uuiversities of Michigan aud Virginia in 
1858. The 
and the Students’ Volunteer Missionary move- 


Inter-seminary Missionary Alliance 


mentare indirect outgrowths of the Young Men's 
The 
does a large work among students, but faiis in 
The Pbhila- 


delphia association, one of the best in the coun- 


Christian Association. Boston association 


its plans to carry on branch work. 


try, having been made such by men like George 
H. Stuart, Join Wanamaker, and George W. 
Childs, is one corporation, consisting of Ffteen 

the 
for men only, 


branches in fifteen different sections of 


city. It not only has a meeting 
the largest in this country, averaging for six 
months of the year an atteudance of nearly 
nine hundred men ou Sunday afternoons, but it 
maintained, in 1893, the greatest distinctively 
religious movement ever maintained among pro- 
fessional schools and the larger 
cities like New York, Boston, Chicago, and Cin- 
ciunati.. It made each institution the centre for 


its own work, induced students to hold efficient 


colleges, in 


and crowded evangelistic services for stucents 
and for the people at large, and formed a com- 
bination of schools and colleges without a par- 
allel. The College of Pharmacy, for the first 
time in its history of seventy years, was opeved 
on Sunday for the first religious service ever 
held under its auspices. The institutions con- 
cerned contain nearly five thousand students. 
The Young 
Men’s Christian Association has its headquar- 
ters in New York City. It operates in the 
interests of progressive work in the United 
States. the British Provinces in North Ameriea, 


international committce of the 


and those foreign countries that have come, 

from time to time, into relatiouship with Amer- 
m 

The 


work involves an expenditure at the present 


ica . by correspondence, visitation, ete. 
time of $75.000 per year, which is raised by 
voluntary subscriptions. Ability to raise it in 
this way spexks volumes us a testimony from 
discriminating and beneficent givers to the need 
aud quality of the work done. 

James H. Ross. 


The Richmond Con- 
federate Monument. 


THERK have been numerous military monu- 
ments erected in the States which constituted 
the Confederacy. but in every instance they 
the services of 
the soldiers from the respective localities. That 
which Memorial Dav, the 30th 
inst.. at Richhmond. Virginia, is intended to per- 


were intended to commemorate 
is unveiled on 


petuate the memory und services of the private 
soldier of the army of the Confederate States, 
and so appeals to those who sympathized with 
him and his cause without regard to locality. 
Funds for the purpose were raised all over the 
late Confederacy, and naturally its capital city 
for the site 
most of the money was subscribed in Virginia. 

The site fixed upon in hilly and historie 
Richmond is an ideal one for a work of this 
eburacter. The monument consists of a shaft, 
die, aud approaches as nexrly as possible a fac- 


was selected As a matter of fuct 


simile of the well-known Pompeii's Pillar, near 
Alexandria, Egypt, except that it is reduced in 
size. The stone-work is seventy-four feet in 
height, and the statue fifteen. The latter was 
enlarged from a statuette model by William L. 
Sheppard, of Richmond. by Caspar Buaberl of 
New York, aud cast by the Henri-Bounard 
Bronze Company. The inscription dedicates 
the pile to the sailor as well as to the soldier 
of the Confederacy, but there is nothing about 
it bo stiggest the suilur, 
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Libb. Hill, which 
stands (Marshall Park is the official name), is a 
The man in bronze, 


upon the monument 


most promiment sittiation. 


*accoutred as he was,” will be visible from 
nearly every point of approach to the city, and 
from his the 
flesh, could sea the fields upon which be won 


most of his renown, 


commanding height. were he in 


President Eliot, 
of Harvard. 


LI..D., 
for 


ELIOT, has been 


University 


CHARLES WILLIAM 
Harvard 
When chosen to take charge 


president of almost 
twenty-five years. 
of the great American university, Mr. Eliot was 
but thirty-five years old, and was, when he be- 
gan the duties of the position, not only the 
youngest college president in the country, but 
also the first layman ever elected to the office. 
Now, in his sixty-first year, President Eliot is 
sill in the prime of life, apparently with many 
years of usefuluess before him. Ou Commeunce- 
ment day at Cambridge, in June, a medal com- 
memorating his loug term of service will be 
given Dr Eliot. The scheme was first broached 
by members of his own class, and the other al- 
umni of Harvard quickly took up the sugges- 
tion. Of all the presidents of the college since 
the year of its foundation in 1636, ony one has 
had a longer term of service than the present 
incumbent: Dr. Edward Holyoke was _presi- 
dent from 1737 to 1769. 

Charles W. Eliot was born in Boston, March 
20th, 1834. He titted for college at the Buston 
Luw School, and was graduated from Harvard 
in 1853. 
assistant 


After serving for a time as tutor and 
professor of mathematics, he went 
abroad, where he spent two years studving the 
avstems of public instruction in France, Ger- 
many, and England. Returning in i865, he was 
appointed professor of analytical chemistry in 
the Massachusetts School of Technology, and 
the 


was also elected to Board of Overseers of 


Harvard College. Upon the resignation of Dr. 
Thomas Hill, Professor Eliot was chosen to the 
office he now holds, and was inaugurated Octo- 
ber 19th, 1869. 

The enormous progress which Harvard has 
made during these twenty-five years is recog- 
nized in a geveral way, although hardly appre- 
ciated even by those whq are actively interested 
in education. The number of students in the 
university was 1.084 in 1869; now it is 3,160, 
without counting about five hundred who at- 
tend the summer schools, The corps of teachers 
84 to The 
of bound volumes iu the college and depart- 
184,000 to 


441.000, and there are almost the same number 


has increased from 322. number 


mental libraries has grown from 


of pamphlets. The annual income of the uni- 
versity when’ President Kliot made his first 
report $270,000; it is now more than 
$1.000, 000. 


ings have been erected for the university, and 


was 


In that time twenty-three build- 


four are now in process of construction 
President Eliot is the spousor of the elective 
system of studies in America, and Harvard was 
the first college to introduce it. In 1869 mem- 
bers of the two upper classes were allowed some 
choice of the subjects they wished to pursue, 
but now almost every student in the college 
proper selects his own courses. The same thing 
The 
only exception to this rule is the study of Eng- 
lish 


in the undergraduate department. 


is largely true of the graduate schools. 


which must be pursued by every student 
Voluntary 
attendance at college exercises and religious 
services has ulso been advocated and introduced 
at Harvard. The course iv the Harvard Medi- 
eal School has been extended from two to three, 
und more recently to four, vears. In the Law 
School, three years is now the required time of 
study, and practically ouly colleve graduates are 
admitted; the same rule is followed at the Di- 
The standard in the Lawrence 
Scieatitic School, a part of the university, has 
been decidedly raised, and the Bussey Institu- 
tion and Veterinary School have been opened 
during President Kliot’s term. 

As might 
head of Harvard University has been felt very 
President 
Kliot is very warmly interested in secondary 
schools, and advocates a higher standard, espe- 
cially in the study of English. He has also 
taken a decided stand on almost every public 
question of the day, and although one may not 
always agree with his position. the courage 
which leads to it must be admired. 


vinity Sehool. 


be imagined, the influence of the 


largely outside the institution itself. 


President Kliot hus received the degree of 
LL D. from Williams, the College of New Jer- 
sey,and Yale. He is a Fellow of the American 
Philosophical Society and also of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. He has been twice 
married and has two sons, The elder, Charles 
Eliot, is w luudscape-gurdener ju Boston, and the 
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? 


Eliot, is pastor of a 


srookiva. 


Atkins 
prominent Unitarian church in 


younger, Samuel 

President Eliot hasalways held decided views 
on the subject of intercollegiate athletics, and 
has never hesitated to express them. For this 
reason he has incurred the enmity of many un- 
dergraduates and recent graduates of his own 
not made him 

Of late it is 


Institution, but this feeling has 
change his views or his speeches. 
certainly true that the public as a whole has 
approached the views which he has set forth, 
and it is a serious question to-day in the minds 
of many people whether college sports do not 
need serious and severe treatment. President 
Eliot is not opposed to athletics on a proper 
He is 


Was not sO many vears ago that 


basis. himself an athletic man, and it 
he rowed ina 
Harvard crew. What he does contend aguinst 
is that form of intercollegiate sports which ab- 
sorbs not only a man’s time but also his intelli- 
gence for a considerable portion of the year. 
His latest public utterance on this question 
was made in Lis annual report, which appeared 


His 
plains his position better than almost any other 


a short time ayo. Opening sentence ex- 


words can give it: “From the college or uni- 
versity point ‘of view, athletic sports are to be 
promoted either as wholesome pleasures which 
with 


maintaining healthy and vigorous bodies in serv- 


do pot interfere work, or as means of 
iceable condition for the intellectual and moral 
life. With end in 


themselves, pursued either for pecuniary protit 


atliletics considered as an 
or for popular applause, a college or university 
has nothing to do. Neither is it an appropriate 
function for a college or university to provide 
periodical entertainments during term time fcr 
multitudes of people who are not students ” 

Foot-ball is the game which meets with Presi- 
dent Eliot's severest condemnation, and one of the 
recommendations of his report is that the sport 
be prohibited until rules are devised to prevent 
the numerous and unnecessary chances of in- 
jury to players. He also suggests that no stu- 
dent should be allowed to be a memberof a 
university team or crew in more than one sport 
within the sume year. In these, as in his other 
propositions in regard to the treatment of inter- 
collegiate athletics, he has met bitter opposi- 
tion, and he probably could not to-day carry 
out a single one of the reforms of this nature, 
because the governing bodies of Harvard Uni- 
versity do not agree with him; butthe trend of 
the last few years has been in the wav he has 
poiuted out, 


FACE¢ STUDIES 
Paul Du Chaillu, 


STILETTO 
Scientist and Archeologist. 





MENTAL vivacity and a rapid intelligence are 
expressed upon this countenance. That quality 
of mind is indicated which, while spontaneous 


and perceptive, is ulso patient in the pursuit of 





an idea and consistent in theory. It is reflect- 
ive, is serious in vein, is sensitive to impres- 
sion, is nimble in argument, is correct in fact. 
The evebrows denote persistence, and are con- 
the of the 
of applied effort, of patient thought and stndy 
necessary to the student mind, Prouounced 


centrated, giving reflection power 
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individuality is indicated by the nose, and 
upon the cheek is self- belief and fluent Jan- 
guage. The mouth is sensitive, is expressive of 
a warm temperament and a tenacious spirit. 
The will depicted is firm, but its leading quality 
is persistence. 
also a great degree of uervous intensity, ambi- 
tion, self-reliance, affections which are warm 
and above all sincere, a touch of sentiment, 
and the ability to make use of tact on occasion. 


In the signature is versatility, 


Analytical tendency is visible, and staying pow- 
er is to be seen throughout. 
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THE most remarkable thing connected with 
college athletics this spring is the Harvard 
University erew. Early im the year it was 
announced that the eight men for the boat had 
been picked out, and it really seemed that Har- 
vard was starting in the right way, even if a 
winning crew was not to be developed. But 
Within the last few 
weeks changes have been made almost every 


that was a long time ago. 


day, and unless one could go to the Charles 
River boat-house every afternoon he could not 
with any degree of contidence tell the make-up 
of the eight. Just before the c.ass race the 
university crew was beaten by the sophomore 
eight in two short races, and since thet things 
have gone from bad to worse. Two weeks ago 
several of the men who had been rowing with 
the university Jl the spring were taken out 
and a number of the sophomores took their 
places. A week later Kales, the stroke of the 96 
boat, sueceeded Fennessy as stroke of the uni- 
versity, and the latter was moved back to six. 
This last change wiil probably cause a good 
deal of adverse criticism from the people who 
are unfamiliar with the state of affairs at Cam- 
bridge, but the truth is that it might well have 
been made Jong ago. After the Yale-Harvard 
race last June, Fennessy was highly praised tor 
his work, and the general impression was that 
he would prove the best stroke Harvard had 
liad for many a year. Unfortunately these pre- 
dictions have not been realized. 
did oar, there can be no doubt on that point, 


Ile is a splen- 


but he lacks entirely the life and dash which are 
so necessary in the man in the stern of the 
shell, on whom the others depend for their 
time. This fault became appareut early in the 
year, and time has not removed it. At last the 
coachers saw that something must be done and 
done at once, and so Kales went in a week ago 
last Saturday. How long the present arrange- 
ment will last no one can say, but with the 
New London race only a few weeks in the 
future the men ought to be chosen, if they are 
ever to be. 

All these changes and the demoralized con- 
dition of the crew certainly do not cast much 
“eredit on the coachers. The men who have re- 
cently gone into the university bout have been 
in college all the year, and several were candi- 
dates in the carly spring. If it has taken all 
this time to find out that the new men are good 
oarsmen, something must be wrong. The entire 
year up tothe middie of May has been wasted, 
apparently, and the training of the eight might 
just us well have begun on that date as on 
January first. The crew is now made up: 
Kales, stroke; Purdon, seven; Fennessy, six; 
Stevenson, five; Davis, four; Lewis, three; 
Townsend, two; Forbes, bow. All but Davis 
and Purdon are sophomores; in this particular 
the Harvard and Yale crews ure alike, but this 
seems the only point of resemblance, 

Tue Yate Crew. 

Meanwhile, the Yale crew has been going 
steadily on, and the few drawbacks it has met 
have been inconsiderable. Longacre has left 
college, but his place at four has been taken by 
Rogers, a veteran and a much better oar than 
Longacre, although not so strong. There is no 
doubt that the Yale crew is an exceptionally 
good one, and the New lIlaven men, who are 
usually not inclined to praise their own teams, 
admit that Captain Johuson has been particu- 
larly fortunate, The writer believes that the 
present Yale crew, or almost exactiy the same 
eight, is very l:kely to row the winner of an 
English university race. The time may not 
come this year, it probably will not, but next 
year’s Yule crew will be almost exactly identi- 
cal with the one now in training, and if the ’94 
eight does as well as its coachers hope, the ’95 
crew may have the opportunity of going across 
the water, either in the spring or fall, and trv- 
ing conclusions with Oxford or Cambridge. It 
seems a safe prediction, to say that Yale will 
have very little trouble with Harvard this year. 


Tak PriINceTON-BROWN Batt GAME, 
The recent Princeton-Brown game at Provi- 


LESLLIE’s 


dence was an unfortunate affair, and the out- 
come does not do college base-ball any good. 
Very likely Princeton had reasons for complain- 
ing about the decisions of the umpire. Provi- 
deuce is a hard place for visiting nines, and it 
sometimes requires considerable self-control for 
the players to keep their heads, but all this 
does not excuse Princeton for leaving the field 
befure the game was finished. Captain Mac- 
kenzie should have borne anything befere taking 
that step. The Brown nine, by the way, has 
not come up to the predictions which were made 
about it in these columns a few weeks ago. For 
a combination of “stars” it has made a poor 
showing. Brown has played two gar es with 
Yale and lost them both, two with Harvard and 
lost them, and one with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for the Philadelphia team. In the 
Princeton game Brown was one run ahead 
when the visitors left the field. Rumor says 
that the men under Captain Steere are not train- 
iug as they should; something is evidently the 
trouble. Overconfidence las lost at least two 
of the games, and the infield has not been doing 


good work. 
Toe Harvard Bary Team. 

The Ilarvard nine has done so much better 
than any one expected three weeks ago that it 
seems rather the wrong time to find fault. but 
ihere is one man who is badly needed at Cam- 
bridge—Colonel Winsiow, who has in past years 
done so much for Harvard base-ball. The nine 
is made up of good hitters—that is, the men who 
have a good eve for the ball. The trouble is 
that they do not know how to use their bats. 
There are few strike-outs, but altogether too 
many flies. IPf there is oue thing which Colonel 
Winslow knows about, it is batting, and a litle 
of his advice would help out the Harvard hit- 
ters amazingly. They need someone of more 
experience than Wiggin, and Keefe, the profes- 
sional ball-player, who has been with them all 
the season, cannot teach them anything but 
pitehing. Outside that one thing he is useless. 
Alunough Cook has not been hitting the ball 
since he resumed his place on third, his pres- 
High- 
lands is doing all the pitching, as Wiggin is 
convineed that he himself is not effective at the 
Highlands is a good pitcher. but 


ence has helped the team wonderfully. 


new distance. 
entirely unreliable, and is at his worst when he 
should be best—when the other side is ahead. 


Tur YaltrE Bait TEAM. 


The Yale nine has not notably improved 
during the past few weeks, but its victory over 
Princeton, by « score of five to three, in the 
game of the 21st instant, may have the effect 
of inspiring the men to more efficient work. 
It certainly has stimulated the confidence and 
hopes of their friends, This game was won by 
superior battery work and clean hitting. In 
some respects the game was one of the finest 
Carter in the 


ever played on the Yale field. 
box, and Case as short-stop, both distinguished 


themselves. 


Psy MerrLh 3 


The Manskilling Elephant. 


Tip, the Asiatic elephant, the next largest of 
his kind in captivity. is dead. He was executed 
at Central Park, New York, on the 11th inst. 
Tip was about twenty-six years old. Soon after 
his capture, in 1871, he was sold to the King of 
Italy. In 1877 he was sold to a zoological gar- 
den in Germany, where he killed two men, both 
of them his keepers. In 1881 he was sold to 
Adam Forepaugh. who brought him to ‘America. 
He remained with the Forepaugh cireus for 
eight vears, during which time he is said to 
have killed three men and one boy, who had 
Tn 1888, ut the close 


of the season, Mr. Forepaugh presented him to 


crawled under the tent. 


Central Park, where he hus since remained, 
Twice during his captivity at Central Park he 
attempted the life of his keeper, Snyder, and 
for his last attempt, on April 30th last, he was 
condemned to death. 

Tip’s execution was intended to mark an era 
in the humane killing of brutes; just as Kemm- 
ler’s was intended to mark an era iv the death 
of men. Both were failures. In both the vic- 
tim was killed, but only after excruciating suf- 
fering. 

In Tip’s death science was benefited only to 
this extent: we vow know that if cyanide of 
potassium is administered to an animal in suffi- 
cient quantity the animal will die. What con- 
stitutes a sufficient amount is still a mystery, 
It is estimated that at least ten ounces of the 
poison were administered during a period of 
nive hours, the last dose amounting to five or 
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six ounces. Those in charge admit that a lesser 
amount might have accomplished the purpose. 
One reason why the experiment failed was be- 
cause the keepers had allowed Tip to gorge 
himself with grass for hours before the poison 
was given him; as a consequence, when the 
time came forthe execution the animal was not 
hungry, and seemed inclined to exercise a fine 
discretion as to what he tasted. He apparently 
adetected the presence of the foreign substance 
in the dainties offered him, and after tasting the 
first carrot he refused all apples, carrots, and 
other articles which were offered him. 

The first dose given him contained about two 
ounces of cyanide of potassium. This was 
enough to kill two hundred men. .Tip only 
swallowed about one-third of this dose, the re- 
Other 
made to administer the 


sult being that he became very sick. 
attempts were then 
poison, ard on these proving futile it was deter- 
mined to put him out of his misery by shooting 
him. The American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals objected to this mode and 
It had been 
the custom of Snyder, the keeper, to give Tip a 


it was not, therefore, persisted in. 


hot mash of bran for his evening meal, and Tip 
was passionately fond of it. The bran was 
mixed to the consistency of paste and formed 
into a ball, in which were concealed several 
capsules of the evanide. The ball was offered 
Tip, who took it eagerly. Twelve minutes later 
he died. after a brief struggle, in which he broke 
the martingale with which his head and tusks 
were bound. 

The hide will be stuffed and set up in the 
American Museum of Natural History; and the 
skeleton, afier being mounted, will find a resting- 
place in the same museum. 


The Poet’s Element. 


“Tell me,” said I to a writer of song, 
“The source of true poetry's fancies. 
From what ‘element’ draw you the visions that 
throng 
Your dreamy, idyllic romances ?”" 


“In the fire of love, in the tear-swollen eye, 
In earth’s beauty—dwell visions most fair. 
But the fairest of all,” was the poet's reply, 
** Are the castles I build in the air.” 
H. 8S. 


Electric Elevators. 


THE development of the passenger elevator 
has been so rapid in the past twenty vears that, 
in the United States at least, they are now in 
universal use, and very many of ihe most costly 
buildings would be in a great part untensnt- 
able without them. For quick service at high 
elevations the hydraulic elevators long ago 
replaced those run by steam, and this system 
wus so improved upon that the American de- 
vices have served as models for the best of 
those erected in the European capitals. But 
the hydraulic elevators have never seemed per- 
fecl, ever to casual observers, as the best of 
them are liable to be jerky io their action, ow- 
ing to the occasional presence of compressed 
air in the elevator cylinders. And then again 
the passenger nearly always feels at the mercy 
of the elevator conductor, usually a youth with 
The hy- 


draulic elevators have proven, however, in use, 


an amazingly careless way of acting. 


to be astonishiugly safe, and there would be on 
this score alone no great demand for a substi- 
tute. The hydraulic elevator plant not only 
costs a great deal to operate, but it occupies a 
great amount of valuable space. Where several 
fast-runniug elevators are needed in one build- 
ing, space is naturally very valuable. and it is 
not infrequently the case that basement space, 
where hydraulhe clevator plants have to be iu- 
stalled, is as valuable as that in any other part 
of the building. Therefore in designing a sub- 
stitute for the hydraulic clevator, economy of 
operation and of space occupied by machinery 
had to be considered as of the first importance. 
Several years ago Mr. Frank J. Sprague, the 
ex-president of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, and very well known by his pio- 
neer work in electric railway development, began 
the study of the problem of operating elevators by 
electrical power. Associated with him in this 
study was Mr. Charles M. Pratt, M. EK. After 
experiment these 


four years of study and 


geutlemen perfected a system which has just 
been introduced, and which is known as the 
Sprague-Pratt Electric Flevator System. By it 
a hydraulic elevator plant can be duplicated at a 
cost not exceeding that of the hydraulic; the 
plant can be operated at at least fifty per cent. 
less than the hydraulic; the machinery can be 
placed in a very much smaller space than that 
occupied by a hydraulic plant of equal capacity. 
These are advantages that would appeal at once 
to architects and builders, and even with more 
force to those whe huve hud experience in 
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making large office buildings yield satisfactory 
revenues. 

In solving their problem Messrs. Sprague & 
Pratt departed widely from all previous practice 
in electric hoisting gear, and have copied closely 
the geveral features of the horizontal hydraulic 
elevator. There were what seemed to be in- 
superable obstacles in the way of the appli- 
cation of electrical multiple- 
sheave type of machine, but the advantages of 
this type over the winding-drum type were so 
great that the difficuliies had to be attacked. 
And they have been triumphantly overcome by 
the successful application of the new device of 
using ball bearings between the threads of the 


power to the 


screw aud the threads of the sheave-carrying 
nut. This use of ball bearings on a serew 
thread appears to be an entirely new departure 
in mechanics. Mr. Sprague says that he and 
Mr. Pratt were assured that the nut as they 
wished it made could not be made, and he con- 
fesses that if they had failed in their effort to 
make it their whole problem would probably 
be yet unsolved, as the ordinary nut and screw, 
on eccount of the friction exerted on the threads 
and the speed with which the nut had to travel, 
This ball nut 
and screw are practically frictionless, and their 


would not have answered at all. 


substitution in place of a hydraulic cylinder, the 
nut being attached to the cross-head ef travel- 
ing sheaves, and the screw revolved by an elec- 
tric motor, is a description of the Sprague-Pratt 
And in practice 
this plant will lift an elevator-car with full load 
at apy desired speed with an absolutely smooth 
motion. 


plant in very general terms. 


Indeed, the motion must be smooth 
and must continue so, it matters not how care- 
less or inexpert the operator may be. 

As to safety from accidents, there are ip this 
system all the provisions adopted by builders 
of hydraulic elevators, and several others not 
possible in them. Among these may be men- 
tioned an automatic stop operating at or just 
above the upper story, that renders it absolutely 
impossible to drive the car into the overhead 
timbers and break the ropes, or bring any undue 
strain on the hoisting apparatus. Then there 
are means for preventing the car from descend- 
ing or any injury occurring to the switches or 
motors in case of an interruption of the cur- 
rent. 

The first large and complete plant of elevators 
of this system has recently been installed in 
the splendid new Postal Telegraph building at 
Broadway aod Murray Street ir New York. In 
this plant there are six elevators, divided into 
three groups or pairs, two sets being way ele- 
vators, stopping at all floors excepting the 
twelfth and thirteenth, and arranged with one 
general frontage, a gangway in the middle, and 
the main stairs winding round oue set. The 
remaining set constitute the express elevators, 
and stop only at and above the eleventh floor 
— being practically private clevators for the 
Postal Telegraph and Commercial Cable offices, 
operating -room, and restaurant. When the 
writer examined the plant and elevators of tliis 
building they had been in operation eight or 
ten weeks, and there had been no hiteh or hin- 
derance of any kind, notwithstanding the new- 
ness of the machinery and the inexperieuce of 
the conductors. The architects of the building 
were entirely satisfied, and the owners also. 
And those who ride constantly io these elevators 
have already realized the advautages of a sys- 
tem where the cars are supplied with so many 
automatic devices that all is safe. no matter how 
careless, indiffereut, or even vicious the “ ele- 
vator- boy” may be. Considering ull these 
things, it seems quite likely that hereafter a 
great proportion of the new large buildings will 
be equipped with electric elevators of this type. 
Puitie PoixDeEXTER. 


Do You Have Asthma? 


Ir you do, vou will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the dis- 
ease. The Kola Importing Company, 1164 
Broadway, New York, have such faith in this 
new discovery that they are sending out free, 
by mail, large trial cases of Kola Compound to 
all sufferers from asthma who send their name 
and address on a postal-card. Write to them. * 


A Wondertul Discovery— 
Catarrh and Consumption Cured. 


THERE is good news for our readers who are 
victims of Lung Diseases, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
and Consumption, in the wonderful cures made 
by the new treatment known in Europe as the 
Andral-Broca Discovery. Write to the New 
Medical Advance, 67 Kast Sixth Street, Cincin- 
pati, Ohio, and they will send you this new treat- 
ment free for trial, State age and all particulars 
of your disease, * 





















HE TORPEDO-BOAT “ ERICSSON,” BUILT AT DUBUQUE, IOWA.—{SEE EpItToriaL PaGE.) 


INAUDI, THE MATHEMATICAL WONDER.—{SEE PaGE 373.] 
Copyrighted by the Arkell Weekly Company, 
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THE JOHN ERICSSON MEMORIAL AT FILIPSTAD, SWEDEN 





The tomb of Jolin Ericsson at Filipstad, Sweden, which was paid for by national sub- 
scripuon, is a mixture of Renaissance and Romanesque. It has the tremendously heavy, 
low, arched portal, which indicates a heavy superstructure in a large building, but in a 
tomb like this must suggest the beetle brows of a cave for burial. The merits of this 
design are massiveness and simplicity. Just below the turn of the cornice to 
right and left of the portal are sculptured the coats of arms of Sweden and 
the United States. The keystone of the arch is enlarged upward to support 
carved decorations and a shield. The low, sloping roof 
is formed of heavy courses like the slabs that are found 
in very ancient tombs to make a rudely vaulted roof, 









above the eaves, terminating in half-spheres. 





while the corners are accentuated by round projections 
( 





SWEDEN HONORS ERICSSON.—{SKE ARTICLE ON PAGE 373.) 
Copyrighted by the Arkell Weekly Company. 
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THE STATUE ON THE SOLDIERS’ 
MONUMENT, RICHMOND, VA. 





From Desiean ny W. L. SHEPPARD. TIP, THE MAN-KILLING ELEPHANT, PUT TO DEATH BY ORDER OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
(See Pace 376.) PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—{Ske PaGe 377.) 


Copyrighted by the Arkell Weekly Company. 








RECENT PORTRAIT OF MRS. LANGTRY.—From Black and OPENING OF THE ANTWERP EXHIBITION—THE ROYAL PARTY APPROACHING THE MAIN ENTRANCE. 
White, London. ‘rom the London Graphic. 


READING THE ADDRESS TO THE KING AT THE OPENING OF THE ANTWERP INTERNATIONAL THE GRAYDON WHEEL AT THE EARL’S COURT EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
EXHIBITION.—From the Illustrated London News. From the Pall Mall Budget. 











RECRUITING THE SANDWICH MEN IN LONDON—ACCEPTED.—From the London Graphic. RECRUITING THE SANDWICH MEN IN LONDON—REJECTED.—From the London Graphic. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS.—{Sze PaGeE 380.) 





Our Foreign Pictures. 


THe ANTWERP EXHIBITION. 


Tae Antwerp exhibition, which was opened 
with great éclat on the 5th of May, promises to 
realize the expectations of its promoters as one 
of the notable displays of the year. We have 
already given an illustration of the exposition 
buildings. The King of the Belgians dignitied 
the opening by his presence, and the whole city 
was en féte. The exhibition has a multitude of 
side shows—a street in Cairo, an Algerian vil- 
lage, The Congo 
State is represented by a realistic picture of 
African life, and there is a reproduction of pict- 
Old Autwerp.” 


an Indian encampment, etc. 


uresque “ 


THE SANDWICH MAY. 
a distinct class 
They 
peripatetics who advertise the latest novelties 
in theatres or and they spend their 
so to speak, between the boards. They 
are, for the most part, broken-down folk, who 
have lost other employment through evil habits: 
but there are some of a better class who are 
respectable and trustworthy. They 
which 
and 


The London sandwich men are 
peculiar to the great metropolis. are the 
wardrobes, 


liuno 


thoroughly 
are selected by 
make a business of supplying employers, 
the applications are always in excess of the 


bill - posting agencies, 


demand. 
harvest to the sandwich men. 

Parliamentary election as many 
them have been employed by each candidate, 
and an instance is mentioned by the Graphic 


A general election is always a time of 
In London ata 
as a hundred of 


where *“ each side sedulously sought to make the 
sandwich men who were prociaiming the vir- 
tues of the opposition candidate cisgracefally 
drunk. Both sides succeeded, and two bun- 
dred drunken sandwich men were on exhibition 


that day in the constituency. to the amusement 


. . Z 
of the frivolous and the horror of the serious 


minded among the lieges.”. The pay on election 


days is doubled, and hence if four hundred men 
are required at least eight hundred ean be had. 
A nobleman, a member of an old British family, 
recently won a wager by parading Piccadilly as 
a sandwich man, dressed in a shabby coat and 
battered hat. 
OTHER PICTURES. 

Among our foreign pictures is one of Mrs. 
Langtry, from a recent photograph. We also 
an illustration of the principal feature of 


give 
the industrial exhibition recently opened at 
Farl’s Court, London. This is the Graydon 


wheel, an imitation of the Ferris wheel, which 
is now in course of construction. 





Berore breakfast Bromo-Seltzer 


Acts as a bracer—trial bottle 10 cents. 


INSTANT RELIEF 
in the immediate, as well as the after effects, of alco- 
holic excesses by a simple and harmless *‘ Sober-up° 


tablet. Never fails. Write to Noseline Company, 
25 Arcade, Cincinnati, Ohio, for information. 


Tue Sohmer Piano is so ee made that con- 
tinuous severe use will not impair its splendid quali- 
ties of tone and action. 





Use Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters, the renowned 
appetizer, of ogee flavor. 


THK VALUE OF GOOD BREAD 


is appreciated by every one, but eo few are able to 
secure uniformly good results. This is often due to 
th: fact that when milk is used the character of it is 
exceedingly variable. by using Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream you will overcome this diffi- 
culty. Try it. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhcea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Flesh 


means strength to with- 
stand chronic ailments, 
coughs, colds and disease. 
Sound flesh is essential to 
health. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
enriches the blood, builds 
up flesh and fortifies the 
System against sickness and 
chronic ailments. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it, 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists, 








MOTHERS! MOTHERS! 


To know that a single applica- 
tion of the Cuticura Remedies 
will afford in- 
stant relief, per- 
mit rest and sleep 
and point to a 
speedy and eco- 
nomical cure of 
torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, 





. burning and scaly humors, and 


not to use them without a mo- 
ment’s delay is to fail in your 
duty. Cures made in childhood 
are speedy, economical and 


‘ permanent. 





Sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticura, 
60c.; Soap, 2oc.; KESOLVENT, $1. PoTTeR Dru@ 
anv C HEM. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston, 


Aax ‘‘ Tlow to Cure Skin Discases,”’ free. 


Nervous 


Are you, can’t sleep, can’t eat, tired, 
thirsty? Blood poor? 
It’s a tonic you want — 


H. 1 r e S t ictus. 


This sparkling, exhilarating, and re- 
freshing drink, while being far more 
agreeable in bouquet and flavor than 
the finest wine or champagne, is at 
the same time unlike them, being free 
from alcohol. 

A temperance drink for temperance 
people,deliciousand wholesome as well. 
Purifies the blood, tickles the palate. 

Package makes five gallons. 

Ask your storekeeper for it. 


Take no substitutes. 


Send 2-cent stamp to Chas. E. Hires 
Co., Philadelphia, for beautiful pio- 
ture cards. 
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Grecian J 

















MAIDENS) 


T is well known in history that the 
| PEERLESS BEAUTY of Grecian 
maidens was owing to their knowl- 
edge of certain HARMLESS INGRED- 
IENTS which they used at the bath. 
day, young ladies find the same BEAUTI- 
FYING PRINCIPLES combined in 


In our 








Persian fi Leal: Img 
=== Pine gi ar Soap. 


The HEALTHFUL PROPERTIES of 
this EXTRAORDINARY PURIFYING 
AGENT are UNLIMITED, but are more 
particularly noticeable in their beautifying 
effects upon the HAIR, COMPLEXION 
AND TEETH. These CHARMS OF 
FEMALE LOVELINESS are enhanced, 
and THEIR POSSESSION ASSURED, to 
every young lady who uses this 


Great Original Pine Tar Soap, 


Let all who desire to make themselves 
IRRESISTIBLY BEAUTIFUL, 
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which 
proud of. 


fiects the high- 
est credit on 
the country 


duces 
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The Finest 
CHASIPAGNE 


2 In America. 


Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 2 ; 
Homes in Preference to | 
Foreign Vintages. li 

















A kome product 


Won uve wos 


simertcans 


are especially 


One that re- 
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which pro- 


Company, 


RHEIMS, es Co., New York. 
H. B. Kirk & Co., 69 FuLton STREET AND 1158 
___Broapw AY, ioe You K AGENTS. 


at home, to assist us ‘preperta ag a 

dresses, also other writing and easy 

offic ry $25 to $30 per week entire 
REL ELE Sk SNELL 


ar. If convenient enclose stamp. 
_Womans CO-OPERATIVE TOILET CO. MILWAUKEE, WIS. (Inc.) 
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— S PURE 
WHISK 








FOR MEDICINAL USE 
NO FUSEL OIL 


When you find anything popular you may de- 
pend upon it that it 


SUPERIOR MERIT. 


This is precisely the case with 


Duffy's Pure Malt Whiskey. 


| It is popular because it produces what no other 


malt preparation has ever produced, namely, a 
quick and healthful reaction upon the first ap- 
pearance of any cold, cough or other symptom 
indicating disease. It can be obtained of any 
reliable druggist or grocer, and all purchasers 
should insist upon having Durry’s PuRE Matt 
WHISKEY and no other, 
Send for Illustrated Book, 


DUFFY MALT WHISKEY Co., 
Rochester, New York. 





V, ‘NO DE SALUD 


(WINE HEALTH) 


Ber 6 gOS ANAS wy 
IMPORTED BY ROCHE &C9.. 503 sthave® 





BOTTLED IN SPAIN. 


A preparation of finest 


S. Malaga Wine and 

aay? Herbs from a recipe 

ine Bivork of the old Moors of 
N Grenada. 


| ALI XL I, 


™ Marry Your Trousers 


THE “CHESTER” is a suspender with an idea, 
viz:—enough stretch, allin the right place, and in 
enduring form. 
make it the most comfortable and serviceable sus- 
pender in the world; moreover, neat, light, and 
Sample pair mailed for 50 cents. The 


to the 


4 (HESTER 


and they will be comfortably sup- 
ported as long as they live. 


elegant. 


ter’ suspe 


volumes for it 


** Workers, ’? made on same plan, 25 cents. 
make the wale known ‘‘ Century.” 


age, if they are thoroughly cleansed every duy. 
use of SOZODONT, that pure and unequaled dentifrice, 
will keep the ivory unsullied, the gums ruddy, and the breath 


pure and sweet. 


ing no solvent, 


A 
XA 
x 
x 


Our graduated elastic cord ends 


We also 
Ask for ‘* Ches- 


ders. See the graduated elastic cord. 


CHESTER SUSPENDER C0., No. 9 DECATUR AVE., ROXBURY, MASS. 


“DARA DX XLII 


IT IS AMAZING 


that people neglect their teeth so shamefully, when the ines- 


timable blessing of sound teeth may be enjoyed to a ripe old 


The regular 


The increasing demand for it speaks 


SOZODONT, being com- 


8 great merits. 


posed exclusively of hygienic vegetable elements, and contain- 


is the only dentifrice which, while whitening 


the enamel, preserves its soundness. 
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NEW TRANS -ONTINENTAL 
SCENIC LINE 


PACIFIC COAST TOURISTS SHOULD NOT 
FAIL TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS ROUTE 









-... 
SURBRUG, 159 ShLTON ST. 


| THE LEADING HAVANA CIGAR 


of the 


imported cigar. 


Exact Size. 







Perfecto. 


United States. Stands withouta rival. Equal toany 
We prefer vou should buy of your dealer. It 





he does not keep them, send $1.00 for sample box of ten. Send money by registered mail. 


JACOB STAHL, Jr., & CO., 168th St. 


and 3d Ave., New York City. 





“[tmay be true wh 


Irmaun be trueg 


OPINION 


PUBLICA 


endorses ‘* 


Iris a solid cake . 


corre enres 








atsome men Sdy. 
pwhata men say,” 


H Sap olio.— ¥ 
ey ng Soap-- 


For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest ané 


best article of this kind in the world. 


and, although it costs a trifle 
outlast two cakes of cheap 
cheapest in the end. Any 


reasonable price, 


It knows no equal, 
more its durability makes it 
makes. Jt is therefore the 


grocer will supply it at a 








ASK FOR SLICED “ BEECH-NUT BACON ”--IN POUND BOXES. 





A BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR 
4 CENTS. 


A COPY OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


‘FOUR 
TRACK 
el: 


New York Central Books 
and Etchings 


will be sent to any address free, post- 
paid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps 
by GrorGce H. Dantes, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas? 


THE When you can 
GREATAMERICAN 


t the Best at 

Cargo prices inany Quan ity. 

Dinner, Ten and ‘loilet Sets, 

Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 

Covuk Books and all kinds of premi- 

ums given to ¢ lub Avents, 

«: od Incom : made by getting 

orders for eur celebrated g 

For full parti ulars addr-ss 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OO, 

31 ard 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


ComPANY 





P.C, Box 289. 


NICKEL Pate. 





TheNeriYork Chucayog 5. Lous RR, 

SOLID 

raroucn Bilffald and Chicago 
TRAINS 

ALACE eater 
BuUPRPRET DINING 
SLEEPERS, CARS, 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
Between CHICAGO, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 


BAGGAGE CHECKED TO DESTINATION. 
Tickets to all Points East or West at Lowest Rates. 


AT CHICAGO the Depot of the Nickel Pinte 
Road is located at Twelfth St Viaduct. cor 
Twelfth and Clark Sts . convenient by street 
car orelevated R R to any partof the c.ty. 

AT CLEVELAND all trains stop at Fuclid Ave 
and Pear! St, and at Main Passenger Station 








the Erie Railway 
For rates and other information consult near- 
Gen‘! Sup't. Gen‘! Pass. Agt. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
heudache arising 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape pear a fatal 
Gazette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tius, by Grocers, labeled thus : 


Broadway near Cross St 
AT BUFFALO trains run into Union Depot of 
est Ticket Agent, or address 
A. W. JOHNSTON, B. F. HORNER, 
F. J. Moore, General Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
T A M A R A laxative, refreshing 
Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
from them. 
E. (RILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold bs all Druggists. 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 

“By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
eelected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast 
and supper a delicately flavored beverage which may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, 

A London. Fneland. 














LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
a or GCandeées milk 


ESTABLISHE! 1849 1s ad 
Pp. CANDES, 16, B¢ S'-D€ 
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Without Charge. 


A.W.GUM 
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Dayton, 0. 

willsend youa 

: list of new and 

second-hand Bicycles, showing a saving of 

from $20.00 to $50.00, or for 10 cents they will 

send you a Candy Bicycle Transparency, good 
to eat but better to hang in your window. 

O OG 








THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the SoumeR Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 
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THE PARTING GUEST. 


FaRMER GREFN—‘‘ Thark heaven, Jane, they hain’t missed the kvars ! 


have something to eat ourselves.” 





*¢ Southwestern 
Limited’’ 
RUNS DAILY 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON, 


anc 
Cincinnati, 
indianapolis, 
St. Louis, 
VIA 


BIG 4 


ROUTE. 











Ek. O. McC ORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager. Genl. Passenger and Ticket Agt 


CINCINNATI, 





Frrank Leslie’s Weekly 
of June 25th 


WILL DEVOTE CONSIDERABLE 


SPACE TO THE - = - = «= 


Saengerfest, 


TO BE HELD IN 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
JUNE 22-27. 

This will be one of the greatest musical 
events of the year, and the chorus will 
comain at least five thousand voices. 

We want every 

Music Dealer and 

Piano Manufacturer 
of the United States represented in this 
issue, and a:e prepared to give our best 
service at very reasonable rates. 


Write for information. 


Frank Leslie’s Weekly, 
110 Fifth Avenue, 





NEW YORK. 
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One Idea Apiece. 
OLp Dr. Johnson, in his rude, blunt manner, 
once said of a certain individual, * That fellow 


seems to me to possess but one idea, and thatisa 


wrong ove.” The Chicago Fair was a great place 


for such fellows. Hither came men and women 


with one idea apiece—whether it was a scheme |; 
for flving through the air ina ship, or a plan to | 
establish a line of communication to the moon | 
—and most of these people thought the exposi- 
tion wus for their benefit. 

It would not have been a bad idea to have 
had a separate building, in which the queer 
products of the human miud could have been 
exhibited. Such a collection might supply a 
fund of humor, of romance, of pathos, or of 
travedy, which, if written out, would make 
gut the exhibits of 
"at the 


mighty interesting reading. 
fellows with one idea were * ruled out 
fair, and, if a display of wrong ideas crept in, it 
was by un oversight. 

In the northwest corner of the Anthropo- 


logical building there was a fellow w ho had, as 





he said, “a new theme, new theory, and new 


Now we'll 





thought.” His subject was Cosmonics—what- 
ever that might be. The possessor of this one 
idea, of this ** new thought,” was not modest in 
his claims, as the following advertisement in 
big leiters will show: ‘*Cosmonics considers 
albcauses and estimates all effects.” 

Another placard bore this aunouncement: 
“The American Problem presolved on a ra- 
tional basis revealing a plan of Civil Evolution 
developing into a congealment from remote an- 
tiquity to culminate On This Continent—scene 
of the fifth and final act in the great drama of 
progress ”’ 

The possessor of this new thought gave a 
lecture, when a crowd gathered round, and re- 
vealed his discovery by the aid of four large 
maps. On the Cosmonie chart there was a 
broad, red Jine that indicated the pathway of 
progress. ‘Lhe patriotism and local pride of 
some people were touched when the lecturer 
said: 

* The theory of Cosmonies shows a great fut- 
ure on the shores of Lake Michigan. Here is 
going to be the greatest civilization the world 
has ever seen! All the lines and all the roads 
lead, as you see, to Chicago! There can be no 
doubt about that.” 

The different auxiliary congresses attracted 
fellows with one idea. The religious congress 
brought men and women who had their “ olo- 
gies,” their “ osophies,” and their “isms.” The 
writer overheard several long-winded discus- 
sions on religion. Then, there were cranks on 
socialism, vegetarianism, and dietetic subjects, 
They were out in full foree, while their one idea 
wus being discussed. Women with one idea— 
whether it was on woman’s rights, or on dress 
reform—had their sar. 

Of course the machinery department was re- 
garded with favor by fellows who had one idea. 
The officials had to examine some various con- 
trivances. For a wonder the perpetual-motion 
crank was not around, At any rate, no ma- 
chine for the propagation of perpetual motion 
was brought forth from its hiding-place. There 
were several schemes for the production of 
motive power at alow cost. One of these was 
a solar engine, which would run a vessel across 
the Atlantic Ocean for a few cents. 

The fell-ws with one idea visited the Trans- 
portation department. Mr. Willard Smith or 
his assistant, Mr. Abbott, might give some in- 
teresting experiences. The individual with a 
patent car-coupler was around. One device for 
saving lives in the case of collision was based 
on the idea of heavy springs, so that when two 
trains came together the recoil sent the cars 
flying in opposite directions. 

The food exhivit in the Agricultural building 
might have been increased by the schemes for 
revolutionizing domestic economy in the kitchen. 
There was also an exhibit of mineral waters, 
and one man claimed to have a patent for mak- 
ing any kind of mineral water ever known. 
The farmers would have been interested jn ma- 
chines for rain-making, but they were barred out, 
So, too, was the machine for making fresh 
eggs. 

The ordinary type of crank was the individ- 
ual who drifted one day Jast summer into the 
engineer's office. “I want to use the flash- 
lights this evening.” he said. For what pur- 
Well, he desired to establish a line of 
communication with the people in the moon. 
He was told to come around some other even- 


pose ? 


ing. 

Then there was the man who made quite a 
different discovery. Heaffected an airthat was 
profoundly mysterious. Instead of disclosing 
his secret he sought to add to his already heavy 
burden. Would the superintendent of horti- 
culture tell him where the biggest flower in 
the world grows? No; then he must keep his 
discovery to himself. 

It is well known that the fair had an inju- 
rious effect on some minds. Several cases 
might be cited of men and women who went to 
the fair all right. but they returned home with 
one idea, The excitement, confusion, and fatigue 
all combined to turn weak heads. Thus there 
wus one woman who developed the one idea of 
buving all sorts of articles although she was 
utterly unable to pay for them. She saw so 
many things that she wanted: she bought right 
and left—expensive china, jewelry, bric-A-brae, 
and eurios. This lady involved herself and her 
husband, who was in moderate circumstances, 
in an immense deal of trouble, 

Then there was the minister from a small 
town in Pennsvivania, He returned home pos- 
sessed with but one idea, and that was Budd- 
hism. He is “off” on the subject of non- 
existence, and now dwells in a state of abstrac- 
tion, 
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. 
Pure, Soft, White Skin 
Have you freckles, moth, black-heads, 
blotches, ugly or muddy skin, eczema, 
tetter, or any other cutaneous blemish ? 
Do you want a quick, permanent and ab- 
solutely infallible cure, FREE OF COST 
to introduce it? Something new, pure, 
mild and so harmless a child can use or 
drink it with perfect safety. If so, send 
your full Post-office address to 
MISS MAGGIE E. MILETTE, 
34 Vinc Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
J 





















It will wind up the line a 

hundred times as fast as any 

other reel in the world. It 

will wind up the line slowly. 
No fish can ever 

’ get slack line with 
it. It will save 
more fish than 
any other reel. 
Manipulated en- 
tirely by the hand 
that holds therod 
SEND FOR CatT- 
ALOGUE. 


YAWMAN & Ense, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


H 


BICYCLES. 


which AllWorld’s Championships 
OF '92 AND ’93 WERE WON, 


are the strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made, 
The 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are the 
firmest, speediest, safest, lightest wheels known. The 
RALEIGH bearings are unequaled for light-running 
qualities. For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH eo 7TH Ave., New York. 
CYCLE CO., } 289 Wasasu AvE., Cuicago. 


COOPER’S FLORAL DENTINE. 


So popular with the Ladies 
for rendering théir teeth 
pearly white. 

With the Gentlemen for 
Cleansing their teeth and 
perfuming the breath. It 
removes all traces of tobac- 
co smoke. Is perfectly 
harmiess and delicious to 
the taste. 

Sent by mail for 25 Cents. 
At all dealers. Send 2-cent 
stamp for sample to 


a i . 
Cooper & Hardenburgh, Chemists, Kingston, N. Y. 


FINGER 
DOES IT. 














SO NICE! 


tt OH! 








LONDON. 

THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 
ation at topof Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 
d’ héte. 


Morphine Habit Cared in 10 
M to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr.J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


“AN UNSPEAKABLE SIREN.” 


A Love Episode of New York Society. 
By JOHN GILLIAT. 

IN SUMMER NUMBER (12.) 
TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS, 
JUST OUT. 

In addition to the above great prize story, this 
number contains more than 40 short stories, poems, 
burlesques, jokes, ete., especially selected for 
Summer reading. For sale by all Book and News- 
dea‘ers, at railroad depots and on trains, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price (50 cents), or for ®2.50 
this number. #s well as the previous SIX PRIZE 
NOVELS of this great series, will be sent postpaid. 

Remit by check, postal note, money order or registered letter to 
TOWN TOPICS, 
208 Fifth Avenue, and 1128 Broadway, New York. 

















ELY’S CREAM BALM 
worte—— $ 50 O——"0 ayy 
MAN, WOMAN OR CHILD 
SuFrrerine from CATARRH. 
Apply into the nostrils. Druggists. 50c. 








BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$| AND AGENT’S PROFITS... 
uy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit~ 
labie for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, strong, substautial, accurately 
adjusted and iully warranted. Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc, 
OXFORD MEG. CoO. 
838 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL, 









The Best General Advertising Medium is 
FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





AS GOoD AS A “BEECH-NUT” HAM. 
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TABLE ETIQUETTE. 


Sne—* You shouldn't make a face even when you have found a bad oyster. 


shows very bad taste.” 
Hre—* Yes; I think it dves.” 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how fittingly it begins all good 


dinners. One pound of 


9, 


Extract °f BEEF 


will make delicious soup for 6 per- 
sons daily for 30 days. We mail 
Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 








BUY A BICYCLE 


with a reputation 
“AND YOU RUN NO RISK.” 


RAMBLER 


BICYCLES 


ARE KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. 
EACH ONE GUARANTEED. 
Catalogue free at Rambler Agencies or 

by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 











Absolute Purity Guaranteed 


Responsible physicians have lately said that the 
purest and most economical is 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


Free from fat and 
gelatine, of fine 
flavor, its excel- 
lence never varies. 











WRIGHT S MYRRH TOOTH SOAP 

SEN saves gi Mi Teeth, Ruby Gums, Pure 

odes Breath . Send for book, “Care of 

ES me Teeth,” ie WRIGHT & CO., C hemists, 
Detroit. Also in liquid or powder form. 


AS 












The Columbia 
Band Brake 


which made a great popular success 
last season is the only perfect 
working hub brake ever invented, 
and is again attached to our full 
roadster models 35 and 36. It 
makes cycling safe, because it 
holds on any grade, is quickly 
applied, and throws off readily. 
Its connection is out of the way, 
takes up no room, and makes no 
increase in weight. 
POPE MFG. Co., 
ston, New York, 
hicag?, Flertford. 


Catalogue free ot agencics, or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 
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% =BOSTON-NEWYORK 4% 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO -DETROIT:DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 











Allcock’s 


THE STANDARD REMEDY 
For the Relief and Cure of Weak Back, Weak Muscles, Lame- 
ness, Stiff or Enlarged Joints, Pains in the Chest, Small of the 
Back and around the Hips, Strains, Stitches, and all Local Pains. 


Porous 
Plasters 























as SENT FREE: 
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“Vin Mariani, the Elixir of Life, gives vigor, 
health, and energy.”—Emile Zola, 

“*Honor to Vin Mariani, which so often re- 
stored my strength.” —Charles Gounod, 

“* Vin Mariani is the most wonderful tonic; 


Asses 


‘werrtere 


in te te di A tit te te ee te a De ee 


Le MARIANI:VIN MARIANI-VIN MARIANI-VIN 


Oe a a ae ae ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee) 


ae | 


"7S Portraits and Autographs of Celebri- 
g ties testifying to the uniform excellence of 


he 


STRENGTHENS BODY AND BRAIN 


it is unequaled.”—Fanny Davenport, ' than any other tonic.”—Juliet Corson, 
SOLD AT DRUCCISTS AND CROCERS. 
FOR PORTRAITS, ETC., APPLY TO MARIANI & CO., 62 W. 15th ST., NEW YORK. 


2 MARIANI- -VIN-MARIANI-VIN-MARIANI-VIN=-MARIANI=-VIN=MARIANI 
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1S IMMEDIATE AND LASTING 


“ Vin Mariani is perfect; gives health, drives 
away the blues.””"—Victorien Sardou. 


“*1 am well convinced of the excellence and 
quality of Vin Mariani.”—Henry Irving, 


“*Vin Mariani restores strength quicker 
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“hh ‘the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 








preparation of 


" W. BAKER & €0.’S 


‘| \BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 

‘ma with Starch, Arrowrvot or 
~ Sugar, and.is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ME ae hee. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM IS 
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Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 
For Rates Address 


WILLIAM L., MILLER, Adv. Manager, 
sto Pifth Ave., New York. 
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THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


Pall Mall Magazine 


JUNE NUMBER NOW READY. 
EDITED BY 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M. P., AND 
SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Apart from the literary merit of the PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE, the beauty of its illus- 
trations has earned the warmest encomiums 
from the press throughout the English 
speaking World. 


Amongst the many ‘eminent contributors to the June 
Number are the following: 
RUDY ABD. KIPLING 
GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K. P., 
CON gs MEREDITH 
FRAN K Sou Dae ° 


LUCY, 
I. ZANGWILL, 

GUY pe MAUPASSANT. (Short story translated from 
_the Frenc ) 


‘ Inthe Library” ase rie: 8 of Monthiy Articles dealing 
with current literature, will now form a permanent and 
highly interesting fe ature of the Magazine. 

“Itis superbly printed on the most superfine paper. 

. Wedo not suppose a more magnificent sh Hings- 
worth has ever been offered to the British Public.’ 
METHODIST TIMEs. 

Editorial Offices : 18 Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 

Publishing Offices: London, George Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd., Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E. : Manchester, George 
Rouile dge & Sons, Ltd., 16 Jac ie 8 Row; New York, 
The International News C pean; Toronto, The Toronto 
News Company ; Montreal, The Montreal News Company. 


BUFFALO BILE'S WILD WEST 


AND 


Congress of Rough Riders of the World. 


AMBROSE PARK, SOUTH BROOKLYN. 


ADJOINING 39th ST. FERRY. 
(New York end of which is at foot of Whitehall St., Battery.) 


Twice Daily, mates or Shine, 
3 and 8:15 P. M. 
DOORS OPEN AT 1 AND 6:15 P. M. 
Admission 50 cents Children half price. 








Central Grand Stand, 75 cents and $1. 
20,000 Covered Seats. 


























2-IT FLOATS=»s 
we 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TH. 











URBANA 


Wine CoripANy 


Gold Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 
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SPRING NUMBER 
NOW READY.» 


Price, 25 Cents. 





A handsome 60-page Book, full of the best 


of JupGr’s humorous pictures, ‘To be found 


at all Book- and News-stores, and sold on all 
trains. 


Judge Publishing Go. of New York, 
Publishers, 
110 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 








LATEST AND BEST. 


STRONG, LIGHT AND DURABLE, 
HIGHEST GRADE. POPULAR PRICES. 


Agents Wanted.—Wriie for terms and particulars. 


Joun P. Lovet Arms Co., 





Boston Mass., U. S. A. 





